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Mission-minded lads and lassies of grade seven in St. Joseph Acad- 
emy, Galesburg, Illinois, hope to help solve the vocation problem 
. by giving others an idea of what it means to be a soldier of Christ. ... 
Pupils of Notre Dame Academy, Omaha, Nebraska, dramatize 
Monsignor Benson's The Upper Room. 
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America’s Railroads 
Make the Connections 


Whenever you paint the house, talk on the telephone, or drive 
the family car, you depend on lead—one of the hardest-working 
metals serving us today. Before lead is ready for your use, it 
moves through several processing stages—all linked dependably, 
economically by railroad transportation. 


Ek 
Lead 

mines to the refineries, where it is mixed 
with water and chemicals and given a 
“bubble bath.” The lead particles float 
off with the froth on the surface. 


, 


More than half of our lead is used in 
storage batteries, paints, cable cover- 
ings and gasoline. Worn-out lead prod- 
ucts go back by the carload to the re- 
fineries as scrap — to be melted down 
and used over again. 


Concentrated lead is smelted, refined 
and molded into “pigs.” These “pigs” 
are shipped to industries far and wide. 
Railroads now carry over two million 
tons of lead and lead products a year. 


Se oe ted 
Atomic power has made lead more 
vital than ever. Reactors (as in this 
atomic submarine) need large quanti- 
ties of lead as radiation shields. And 
more uses are constantly being found 
for this versatile metal. 


Keeping America supplied with the lead it needs is a big, essen- 
tial job for the world’s most efficient mass-transportation system. The 
heart of that system is America’s railroads, serving you more and 


more efficiently and economically. 


Association of 


American Railroads 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 





Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No. 28. 
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Rev. Lawrence G. Craddock, OFM, 


M.A, 
Father Craddock is chairman of the 


division of humanities at Quincy Col, 
lege, Illinois. 
spiritual conferences to three communi 
ties of Sisters. He has contributed to the 
Homiletic and Pastoral Review ang 
Franciscan Studies, and is active in book 
reviewing. 


He is currently giving 


Sister Mary Aloise, S.N.D. 


Sister Mary Aloise will be remembered 


for her past contributions. She has q 
master’s degree in Latin and English 
Sister teaches English, chemistry ang 
religion. 


Rev. John F. Harvey, O.S.F.S., M.A, 


S.T.D. 
Father Harvey teaches moral theology 


at De Sales Hall and lectures at Dun 
barton College. He holds three degrees 


from Catholic University of America, 
with major in psychology for his mas. 
ters. He has memberships in the 
American Catholic Theological Society 
and the Sacred Doctrine Society, Father 
has contributed to the American Ecclesi- 
astical Review and Theological Studies. 


Sister M. Lorraine, C.S.J. 


Sister Lorraine draws on her experi- 
ence as a teacher in elementary grades 
for twenty-one years and six years as 
teacher of the deaf. She has been com- 
munity supervisor of grades one through 
four for three years. She also is profes 
sor at College of St. Joseph, Framing- 
ham, Massachusetts. Co-author of the 
workbook series for Our Lady’s Highway 
to History, she has an A.B. degree from 
Regis College, Weston, Massachusetts, 
and is pursuing an M.Ed. at Boston Col- 
lege. 


Rt. Rev. Msgr. Carl J. Ryan, MA, 
Ph.D. 


Monsignor Ryan needs no introduction 
to our readers. Apart from his duties 
as superintendent of schools, he teaches 
philosophy of education and administra- 
tion of education at Athenaeum of Ohio 
and Our Lady of Cincinnati College. 
Monsignor is president, department of 
superintendents of the NCEA; member 
of advisory board of Ohio Scholarship 
Tests; a trustee of the Greater Cincin- 
nati Educational Television Foundation 
and of the Cincinnati Museum of Nat 
ural History. 


Sister M. Celestine Xavier, LHM, 

M.A. 

Sister Celestine Xavier is full-time 
librarian at Immaculata High School. 
In her present work she draws on her 
past experience of teaching both ee 
mentary and secondary schools in vatr 
ous Detroit schools. Sister has a BA 
from Marygrove College and a M.A. i 
education from Wayne State University. 
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Helpful Manual on 
How to Sweep and Mop Floors 


The authoritative “Manual on Sweep- 
ing and Mopping Floors,” in a revised 
edition, is now available free from Hunt- 
ington Laboratories. Here is a 24 page, 
gi/, x 11 inch booklet based on careful 
job analysis and extensive scientific re- 
search, that will help your maintenance 
people save time in sweeping and mop- 
ping. It will improve the quality of their 
work and eliminate much wasted effort. 

Primarily it’s a picture book with com- 
plete instructions that not only tell but 
show your men the best and quickest 
way to sweep and mop all types of floors. 
It gives proved methods that will stream- 
line the work, no matter what type of 
building, room, stairs, or corridor is 
involved. 

The reduction of costly, tiring, and 
needless manual labor is necessary in 
order to make your men, and women, 
better, happier workers with time and 
energy to spare for other maintenance 
jobs. This manual tells what type of 
brush and mop to use, and how to handle 
it for peak efficiency. It shows: How to 
use dust mops; How to sweep corridors 
and stairs without lost effort; Best method 
for sweeping large open areas; How to 





use a floor brush effectively; Illustrated 
sweeping and mopping techniques. 

It is free, on request. Write for “How 
to Sweep and Mop Floors,” to Hunting- 
ton Laboratories, Inc., Huntington, Ind. 
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The New Hardman “Duo” 


Hardman, Peck & Co., makers of fine 
pianos since 1842, have introduced a new 
dual-purpose piano, the Hardman “Duo,” 
with Master-Play action. 

It combines all the features of Hardman 
Peck’s outstanding 88-note console pianos 
with the exclusive new Master-Play ac- 
tion with finger-tip controls that permit 
®veryone to enjoy a full range of musical 
‘pression with inexpensive and widely 
wailable standard piano rolls. 

The “Duo” is styled in mahogany with 














Hews of School Supplies and Equipment 


a contemporary flavor to blend attractively 
with any decor. Comparable in size and 
appearance to the modern console piano, 
its dimensions—height 42*/.”; depth 28”; 
width 60” (only 4 inches more than 
small sized spinet )—allow it to be placed 
in any room large enough to hold a 
standard modern console piano. 


Modern piano rolls, offering complete 
selections of all types of music are now 
available in music stores, variety stores 
and chain stores all over the country. 
Selections available range all the way 
from the classics through popular stand- 
ards to jazz and even rock and roll. 
Sample titles from the current QRS piano 
roll catalogue include “Canadian Sunset,” 
as arranged and played by Eddie Hey- 
wood; “Hound Dog,” “Heartbreak Hotel,” 
“Moritat,” from “The Threepenny Opera”; 
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Map answers questions 
on Early Virginia 


Recently developed is 

this hand printed map of 
Early Virginia (1602-1622). 
Virginia Journal of Education 
reports it is based 

on exhaustive research 

and proving a good piece 

of teaching material. 
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Map by Mrs. Doris V. Davis 
and Mrs. Katherine P. Adams, 
above, Warwick, Va., teachers! 


TO GET THIS MAP 
Size 25 x 19 inches 
Not only is this map a new teach- 
ing tool for students of Virginia 
history and geography — it’s also 
an artistic product suitable for 
decorative purposes. Now ready, 
just revised and newly processed. 
Just write Mrs. K.P. Adams, 
315 Palen Avenue, Warwick, 
Virginia, and send $1.50 postpaid, 
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The bright, refreshing flavor of 
delicious Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum is 
cooling to your mouth and throat, and 

the pleasant chewing helps ease tension. Try tonight. 
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Start your own 
cold war! 


How To Catch 


Copyright 1951, Walt Disney Productions 


by Walt Disney 
Productions 


Sent to you FREE by 
the makers of 
Kleenex tissues 


Teach boys and girls the scien- 
tific do’s and don’ts of cold pre- 
vention with this 16 mm. sound 
and color film by Walt Disney 
Productions—10 minutes of en- 
tertainment that also put across 
memorable health lessons. 


Highlights of the Film 
on Posters 


Six colorful posters that make 
wonderful reminders on your 


bulletin board. (Size, 14 x 20.) 


CLIP AND. MAIL TODAY! 


Association Films, inc., Dept. CE-27-C I 
347 Madison Avenve 

New York 17, New York | 

Please send me free (except for | 

ane gee the 16 mm. film | 

“How To Catch a Cold.” | 
Day wanted (allow 4 weeks) 

2nd choice (allow 5 weeks) I 

3rd choice (allow 6 weeks) | 

In addition, please send: | 

set of posters (large schools 

may require more than one set). ! 
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School Supplies and Equipment 
(Continued from preceding page ) 


“Standing on the Corner,” from “Most 
Happy Fella”; and “On The Street 
Where You Live,” from “My Fair Lady.” 

The Duo’s Master-Play action is con- 
| trolled by a pair of especially designed, 
| ultra-responsive pedals that permit a wide 
| range of expression by pumping alone. 
|It requires only light pumping to play 
|the Duo, yet the performer can accent 
|any note or chord with a heavier stroke 
|on either pedal. The pedals retract easily 
| when the Duo is not in use or the piano 
is operated manually. Pedals are com- 
pletely concealed behind a sliding panel 


‘'when not in use. 


The Duo’s highly sensitive finger-tip 
controls are centered directly in front 
of the keyboard to give the performer 
complete control the expressive 
Master-Play action. 


over 





| 
| 
| 


The full-sweep tempo control level 


flick of the wrist. 
| Soft bass and soft treble push buttons 
|may be depressed separately or together, 
|to mute either the melody or the bass 
| chords, or to soften both. 
| The loud-pedal level sustains tones 
exactly as the sustaining foot pedal does 
when the piano is played manually. 
The fast rewind lever, when switched 
to the left, rewinds the average piano 
roll in less than 20 seconds. A flick of the 
lever releases the rewind. The same lever, 
switched to the right, engages the Master- 
Play action for playing. 


All controls are concealed behind a | 
flush panel when not in use. A keylock | 


is located beneath the keyboard. 


The Duo’s Master-Play action features | 


a simple non-slip single-thread catch that 

| enables rolls to be inserted instantly with 
one hand. Specially designed guides 
assure constant proper roll tracking. 

Its powerful 5-point air motor features 
vertical-type, self-seating valves, and an 
exclusive patented governor that assures 
constant speed at any tempo. SS&E 29 
(Continued on page 409) 


| 
| 
| 





|affords instant utilization of the Duo’s | 
full speed range—from zero to thirteen | 
|feet a ‘minute. A clearly-marked tempo | 
gauge permits the tempo to be set with a | 





FAMOUS 
TITLES 


Purchase individually — or asq 
set ... plain or mounted. 


The most famous works of the 
best known artists. 


unmounted 
Minimum 10 Prints 


Each $ .50 Set of 48 $20.00 


mounted (embossed finish) 
Minimum 4 Prints 


Each $1.25 Set of 48 $55.00 


Write for literature showing 
complete selection. 
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Posters . .. Lette 
. . . Clippings 


Inexpensive plastic protector 
preserve prints and other shee 
material for filing and circule 
tion. Supplied in all popular sizes. 


Write for complete informatios 


72 East Alpine St.. Newark 5, N 


1882 So. Sepulveda Bivd., Los Angel: 
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THE HIGH SCHOOL PROM AGAIN 

A couracgous Notre Dame nun is how The Liguorian 
(November 1956) refers to Sister Mary Henrita, a 
teacher in a Milwaukee high school. Writing in Today, 
Sister Henrita gives an excellent analysis of the evils 
that attend the-institution known as the high school 
prom. She lists under three heads the liability with 
which the high school senior-junior prom is loaded. 
There is first the fierce competition for prom partners. 
This competition threatens inevitable injury to less 
favored boys and girls. Sister Henrita tells us that 
sympathetic teachers watch the silent agony of the 
“girls who don’t get asked.” At times, something simi- 
lar happens to a boy; he is not asked because he is not 
socially acceptable to the girls expected to do the 
asking. The boy or the girl who fears rejection feels 
that he or she must have a “steady” to avoid being left 
gut in the cold. This leads to another evil, the evil of 
too early and exclusive steady dating. Frequently these 
boys and girls, planning to spend many years in school, 
cannot look forward to marriage within a reasonable 
time, and this early and exclusive dating becomes 
morally hazardous. The prom as at present organized 
places a premium on premature steady dating. 

Sister Henrita notes the expense connected with 
proms as their second great evil. The times are out 
of joint when parents spend “as much money on a 
single evening’s entertainment as it costs to give a 
youth six months or a year of schooling.” 

‘The post-prom activities of many of the young 
form the third and worst of the evils recounted. 
ere is little danger when a crowd gathers after the 
m at the well-chaperoned home of one of the group 
Wr an innocent hour of fun. But the dusk to dawn 
Sebration that has become traditional takes the par- 
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ticipants to places “where there cannot possibly be 
anything but danger.” “By 11 P.M.,” Sister Henrita 
observes, “prom-goers flit elsewhere—some to catch 
a quarter of an hour at some other dance . . . some 
to stroll cool through darker streets; some, socially 
ill-adjusted, to sit in parked cars; some to their homes 
for the next party of the evening.” 

The writer in the Liguorian asks parents, Catholic 
school authorities, and the teen-aged students of 
Catholic schools to give serious consideration to the 
growing evils resulting from the prom as at present 
constituted. “Is it not possible to find a way to promote 
wholesome recreation for young people without pro- 
moting envy and jealousy, exorbitant expenditures, 
and moral dangers to those who are not yet ready to 
face and grapple with them?” We may keep what is 
good in proms from a social standpoint, but parents, 
teachers, and students must strive to get rid of every 
vestige of evil. 


THE COLLEGES FACE PROBLEMS 


IN A REPORT by the Committee on Utilization of Col- 
lege Teaching Resources (October 1956), we read 
that in the next ten years, as a consequence of in- 
creased enrollment, colleges and universities will face 
a critical shortage of teachers. The report notes short- 
ages in buildings, equipment, and operating funds, but 
goes on to say that shortages of material equipment are 
less damaging to the quality of education than is poor 
teaching. The dimensions of the problem are huge. At 
a conservative estimate, we may confidently expect a 
doubling of college and university enrollments in 
the next fifteen years. It is estimated that nearly 500,- 
000 new college teachers will be needed between now 
and 1970. The prospect of supplying this army of 
qualified teachers is not bright. The limiting of en- 
rollments is hardly a solution. The American tradition 
strives to make educational opportunities available to 
everyone, and there is no reason to suppose that the 
nation will look with favor upon any plan to deny 
college education to the increasing numbers demand- 
ing it. 

The growing shortage of good college teachers 
makes it imperative that the profession find more effec- 
tive ways of helping students to educate themselves. 
The Fund for the Advancement of Education, which 
sponsors the work of the Committee, has supported 
many promising experiments in ways to use available 
teaching resources more effectively. The use of 
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teachers’ aides in elementary and secondary schools, 
the employment of television for regular instruction in 
public and private schools and in colleges, and the re- 
arranging of curricula to concentrate teaching time 
on essentials, are but some of the expedients that have 
been put to good use in schools. The Fund has planned 
a program of grants for experiments in attacking this 
important problem. The objective is to stimulate in- 
stitutions of higher education to prepare for the on- 
coming flood of students before they are overwhelmed 
by it. The Committee offers grants to aid imaginative 
planning and experimentation. Educational institu- 
tions throughout the country rose to the challenge, 
and flooded the Committee with 1,100 proposals. 

Plans setting forth speeific methods of making better 
use of teaching resources, fell into six general cate- 
gories: 


(1) Putting a larger responsibility on the student 
for his own learning. It is thought that the responsi- 
bility for his own education can be put squarely on 
the student to a much larger extent than has yet 
been generally tried in undergraduate education. 
Some colleges are now ready to experiment with 
permitting average students, after proper prepara- 
tion, to undertake independent work. One plan for 
more independent study called for seminar groups 
under student discussion leaders. Another stressed 
the importance of making more use of the librarian 
for direct instruction. The question arises whether 
these plans will economize faculty time required for 
a given number of students. The Committee is im- 
pressed with the potential value of increasing the 
student’s responsibility for his own education. 
Further experiments will reveal the conditions under 
which students of various capacities learn best. 

(2) Basic revision of the curriculum to eliminate 
nonessential courses and avoid duplication and over- 
lapping. Proposals included studies to determine 
what courses are really needed in various depart- 
ments, plans to eliminate many of the specialized 
courses offered, and very small classes. Interinstitu- 
tional cooperation, where feasible, makes it possible 
to eliminate duplication in courses in the participat- 
ing institutions. Combined lecture and demonstra- 
tion makes for eliminating some detailed laboratory 
work and thus conserves faculty time. Unnecessary 
courses should be eliminated from the curriculum. 
But it is difficult to determine which courses are 
unnecessary, and how the streamlined curriculum 
can satisfy the legitimate needs of students and 
teachers. 

(3) Using non-professional assistants to relieve 
the load on professionally educated faculty mem- 
bers. Graduate students have for years been used 
as assistants to faculty members, but not always with 
satisfactory results. We must avoid shortchanging 
the undergraduate students under this system. Again 
we need to determine what kind of training should 
be given to these assistants, how they can avoid 


diluting the quality of the instruction, and whe 

they can be of maximum help. Some institutions 
look with favor upon the plan of making use’ 
college graduates in the community, after 

them the necessary supplementary training. 

(4) Mechanical and electronic devices. It is oh. 
vious that a lecture over television can reach a larger 
audience than even the largest auditorium would 
accommodate. It will be necessary to discover what 
subject matter yields readily to television presenta. 
tion, and how the advantages of the medium can be 
fully exploited. Some institutions proposed tele. 
casting from graduate and special research labo. 
ratories to undergraduate groups which would not 
otherwise have access to such demonstrations. Two. 
way communication over television seems to offer 
a high degree of student participation. It is fel 
that the use of films will greatly extend the influence 
of the best teachers. Mechanical and electronic 
devices may also be used to good effect to handle 
material not otherwise available in a course. If the 
students check their work immediately by electronic 
devices, there is a record which can be reviewed 
later by an instructor. Such devices are now in use 
in many language laboratories. 

(5) Variations in class size. What is the correla- 
tion between student learning and class size? To 
what degree does the kind of material and the na 
ture of the subject determine optimum class size? 
We do not know the answers to these questions, 
Experiments are being made in a variety of subjects 
to discover under what conditions it is advantageous 
to put students in large classes under the best pro- 
fessors. Many factors are involved in this. Does the 
personal appearance of the professor before his 
large class have greater or less educational effect 
than when he is seen only on film or television? Are 
new methods of teaching needed with the new 
media? The living voice and the presence of the 
teacher seems at first blush to be more effective, but 
can we strengthen the mechanical device and make 
it a satisfactory substitute? It must be noted also 
that faculty members who are teaching more stu- 
dents than normally must be relieved of non-teach 
ing duties. 

(6) Institutional arrangements that affect faculty 
work-loads. Busy professors can be and should be 
relieved of non-teaching duties. Clerical jobs, for 
instance, may be handled more efficiently by per- 
sons not so well equipped to teach. It is possible to 
use more of the available hours of the day, days of 
the week, and months of the year so that an institu- 
tion can open its doors to more students without 
increasing the faculty in proportion to the increase 
in student body. No experiment may sacrifice good 
teaching or put an unreasonable burden on the 
faculty. 


We repeat that the problem is a huge one. Much 
thought, planning, and experimentation are needed to 
effect a solution. 













By LAWRENCE G. CRADDOCK, O.F.M., M.A. 
Chairman, Div. of Humanities, Quincy College, Quincy, Illinois 
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THE PRESENT DISCUSSION OF CATHOLIC EDUCATION now 
going on in several Catholic magazines is surely a 
wholesome thing; by provoking thought and discussion 
among educators, it will sharpen our perception so that 
we can see clearly our strengths and weaknesses when 
our schools are honestly compared to secular 
institutions. 

Two articles which have appeared in recent months 
in THe CatHotic Epucator (“We Train Followers” 
by Leo J. Hertzel, September 1956 and “The Lay 
Teacher in Focus” by Frater Fintan Russell, O. Carm., 
December 1956) had stimulating and controversial 
comments on, (a) the philosophy and practice of teach- 
ing by priests in Catholic schools, and (b) the environ- 
ment in which lay teachers must function in the 
Catholic school system. It is on the former point that 
this article will be centered, relative to colleges con- 
ducted by priests; the aim is to evaluate Mr. Hertzel’s 
thesis that the Catholic school, as a result of priests’ 
influence, tends to train, not vigorous, probing minds, 
but placid conformists. That this apparent tendency 
was Mr. Hertzel’s overriding concern is clearly indi- 
cated in the title he gave his article; Frater Russell, in 
discussing Mr. Hertzel’s piece, centered attention on 
the position of the lay teacher in Catholic schools. 
Both articles made telling points; in doing so they 
invite further consideration of the spirit which informs 
Catholic schools. _ 


Distinctions Necessary 


For a fruitful discussion of the philosophy of educa- 
tion in our Catholic schools, a sharp distinction must 
be made between elementary schools and high schools 
on the one hand, and colleges and graduate schools on 
the other. 

Can there be any question that in the first twelve 
grades, comprising childhood and early adolescence, 
pupils must simply be told the facts and techniques of 
the various branches of learning? Allowing for the 
oeasional exceptional student, pupils during those 

tive years are capable of absorbing little more; 
they cannot wrestle with the distinctions and relation- 
ships between and among facts, the perception of 
which go to make up the truly learned person. The 
fist twelve years then, at least in our American system 
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in the College 


of education, are devoted almost exclusively to gather- 
ing the store of facts and techniques which will provide 
the firm foundation for the speculations and judgments 
of the truly reasoning intellect. 


Crucial Transition 


For that minority, increasing rapidly, which goes on 
to college, the transition from high school is a real test 
of both teacher and pupil; for the teacher—a profound 
respect for each divinely unique intellect before him; 
for the student—a willingness, even an eagerness, to 
forego the pat certainties, the simple blacks and whites 
to which he has been accustomed in exchange for the 
hard work of weighing evidence and making judg- 
ments. The Catholic pupil, as a part of the American 
system, is the product of mass, forced (by civil law) 
education; he has been pushed along willy-nilly until 
he finds himself standing in front of his high school 
with a diploma in his hand. What now? He has 
noticed that in this American society of the mid- 
twentieth century no one can “get ahead” economically 
or socially without a second diploma—from college. 
So he trudges off to college, all too often, not fired with 
sentiments like those expressed in Cardinal Newman's 
essay, “Learning Its Own End,” but rather with a re- 
signed passiveness which says, “Pour it into me; I need 
it to get ahead.” 

Precisely this attitude, rather generally present in 
freshmen in the writer’s experience of some years, is 
the challenge to the priest-teacher in a Catholic college. 
Priests teaching in Catholic colleges must face and 
master a two-fold temptation—that of falling into an 
attitude of laissez-faire in respect to the passive 
receptivity of young minds untrained in making judg- 
ments, and the delusion that their own strongly held 
opinions automatically reflect the mind of the Church. 


Intellectual Laziness Widespread 


The passivity evident in so many freshmen entering 
Catholic colleges can be accounted for by several 
influences on American Catholic youth today: (1) 
Mental inertia. They have gotten through grammar 
school and high school without any real effort; they 
come into college with almost no idea of sustained, 
hard concentration. (2) A timid spirit of conformity 
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abroad in the land. It is expressed in the widespread 
attitude, “Don’t ask me to commit myself; I don’t want 
to get involved!” (3) A smug complacency with re- 
gard to religion and its impact on the problems of 
twentieth century American life. In contrast, it is 
sobering to know of the vigorous, militant Catholicism 
of some groups of students on the campuses of secular 
universities. The first two of these influences are obvi- 
ously not specifically the problems of Catholic colle- 
gians alone; but as part of the secularistic American 
society of today, Catholics are certainly being strongly 
influenced by them. The third influence is a phenome- 
non of Catholic colleges, and one which is deeply 
disturbing. 

How appalling to find Catholic students sometimes 
chagrined to find out that their required course each 
semester in theology is not just a somewhat more de- 
tailed discussion of the catechism, but rather a genuine 
college-level treatment of the queen of the sciences— 
the study of God and His relations toward His crea- 
tures. The bewildered and outraged comment of one 
freshman, when given a low grade in theology, “Why, 
I've never gotten anything lower than a “B” in reli- 
gion!” is indicative of the mentality of all too many 
Catholic students toward the study of their faith—the 
required course in religion is something to be borne; 
its principles, as an all-pervading force of everyday life 
and problems, are often considered theoretical and 
impractical. But it is at the college level that Catholic 
students must truly learn the content of the deposit of 
faith as well as the foundations on which a supernatural 


faith rests. With theology as the core of the college 
curriculum, the Catholic college student must be 
brought to that thorough knowledge and love of his 
faith which will make him the apostle and witness of 
the Gospel which the very name Christian implies. 


During Catholic Book Week, especially, the library 
is a pleasant place to browse in 
St. Joseph’s Ursuline Academy, Malone, New York. 


“The Follower" Typed! ~~ 


Are our Catholic colleges graduating men and 
women of this type? The negative answer is all tog 
evident. Is not the Kevin McCluskey type, so effectively 
drawn in Edwin O'Connor's The Last Hurrah, much 
closer to the truth? Are there not many educators, 
both priests and laymen, in Catholic colleges who 
share the old Cardinal’s reaction when they see the 
product of their schools? 


“Dreadful,” the Cardinal sighed . . . “Is that the 
best we can do? . . . Is he representative of what 
we have to offer? I have spent my life in establish- 
ing a system of diocesan schools, in encouraging 
our people to send their children to them, to our 
Catholic colleges and universities. Is this the re- 
sult? A McCluskey? Is he typical of this young edu- 
cated laity I keep hearing so much about, but 
which, by the way, I never seem to encounter? 
What is our contribution? Are we mass-producing 
McCluskey’s?” 

The Monsignor said slowly, “It’s a complicated 
question. .. .” 

“Very well then, give me a complicated answer. 
Or better still, simplify it by not telling me that 
we're still young, that there’s a ‘time lag,’ that it 
will be some years yet before our colleges cancatch 
up to the others. I know all that. At least it’s an- 
other of the things I keep hearing, and I suppose 
to some extent it’s true. But I want to know right 
now. Today. Is this spineless clown a fair specimen 
of what we're turning out?” 

“He’s a fair specimen of some of them,” the 
Monsignor said slowly, “but by no means of the 
best. It’s pretty hard to say just how well we're 
doing; in some departments—and in a few schools 
—I think very well indeed. Of course everywhere 
we're producing McCluskeys, Eminenza, but we're 
also producing much better than that.” 

“Very well. Then where are they? . . . And the 
upshot of it all is... what? . . . That!” he said with 
disgust. “A McCluskey!” 


Scholars not in Proportion to Numbers 


That there is validity in this indictment is witnessed 
by the paper delivered by the Rt. Rev. John Tracy 
Ellis, “American Catholics and the Intellectual Life’ 
for the annual meeting of the Catholic Commission on 
Intellectual and Cultural Affairs in St. Louis on May 
14, 1955, and published in the autumn, 1955 issue of 
Thought. Relative to the subject of the present article, 
Monsignor Ellis makes the following trenchant 
observation: 


... An additional point which should find place 
in an investigation of this kind is the absence of 
a love of scholarship for its own sake among 
American Catholics, and that even among too 
large a number of Catholics who are engaged in 
higher education. It might be described as the 
absence of a sense of dedication to an intellec- 
tual apostolate. This defect, in turn, tends to de- 
prive many of those who spend their lives in 

universities of the American Church of the ad- 
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mirable industry and unremitting labor in re- 
search and publication which characterize a far 
greater proportion of their colleagues on the 
faculties of the secular universities. I do not pre- 
tend to know precisely what the cause of this 
may be, but I wonder if it is not in part due to the 
too literal interpretation which many churchmen 
and superiors of seminaries and religious houses 
have given to St. Paul's oft-quoted statement that 
“Here we have no permanent city, but we seek 
for the city that is to come.” . . . Too frequently, 
perhaps, those training in our institutions have 
had Thomas a Kempis’ famous dictum, “I had 
rather feel compunction than know its definition,” 
quoted to them without a counterbalancing em- 
phasis on the evils of intellectual sloth. 


Has not Monsignor Ellis here touched the very 
nerve center of the widely decried and all too obvious 
lack of profound and consistent scholarship among the 
faculties of our Catholic colleges, the majority of 
which are made up of priests—the absence generally 
among priest-teachers in the undergraduate colleges of 
a deep conviction of the value of true scholarship for 
its own sake? How then can those priests inspire their 
fellow teachers among the laity to spend long hours 
in painstaking and exhausting research? How can 
those priests possibly imbue their students with a 
deep love of mental labor as the instrument for 
sharpening and perfecting God’s greatest gift after 
their free will, the rational intellect? Among such 
colleges and their graduates there is a maddening 
sterility of fresh, vigorous, and challenging ideas. All 
too many Kevin McCluskeys—uninquisitive conform- 
ists, coming out of Catholic colleges year after year in 
greater numbers, but being absorbed into the main- 
stream of American secularistic society without caus- 
ing even a perceptible ripple of objection. This de- 
pressing performance can be laid largely at the door 
of the priest-teachers who are failing to awaken in 
their students an insatiable hunger for truth where- 
ever it can be found. Neither the Church nor society 
will get any significant contributions of ideas from 
timid, malleable mental robots facing the challenge 
of a world in ruins and desperately, if unknowingly, 
yearning for the strong meat of Christ’s doctrine, as it 
is offered by the Catholic Church alone. 


The Root of the Problem 


The deeper questions here, however, are: How did 
the priest-teachers (so many of whom are in the very 
prime of life) fail to develop a strong love for scholar- 
ship? Why are they teaching college if they are not 
fired with a love of hard study in their given fields? 
Light is thrown on these questions in some of the re- 
actions Monsignor Ellis got from the publication of 
“American Catholics and the Intellectual Life”; these 
teactions were published by Monsignor Ellis under the 
title, “No Complacency,” America, April 7, 1956. “... a 
bishop, now dead—himself a former professor—who 
used to ask the seminary professors ‘to pass the boys 
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Zita Marie Matus of Nicaragua, Central America, 
shows Mike O’Neil where her home is. Zita 

is the second exchange student to spend a year 
at Alpena (Mich.) Catholic Central. Her host 
home is with the Frank LaBerge’s of Alpena. 


along. Another bishop had suggested that they ‘take 
it easy on one of his poorer students since the diocese 
was badly in need of priests.” A seminary professor 
who was making demands on his students commen- 
surate with the graduate level which theological 
studies hold, was asked by the rector of the seminary, 
“Why all this scholarship?” Can such attitudes, for 
whatever reason, be reconciled with the demands of 
canon law and the encyclical of Pope Pius XI on the 
priesthood? Both set priests on the very pinnacle of 
not only sanctity but learning. Both simply reflect the 
dictum of the Divine Master, “You are the salt of 
the earth and the light of the world.” The searching 
question, therefore, must be asked: Are seminarians 
and young priests being educated to the ideal voiced 
by Pope Pius XI when he said: 


The priest must be graced by no less knowledge 
and culture than is usual among well-bred and 
well-educated people of his day. This is to say that 
he must be healthily modern, as is the Church, 
which is at home in all times and all places; which 
blesses and furthers all healthy initiative and has 
no fear of progress, of science, if only it be true 
science. .. . Wise encouragement and help should 
be given to those members of the clergy, who, by 
taste and special gifts, feel a call to devote them- 
selves to study and research, in this or that branch 
of science, in this or that art; they do not thereby 
deny their clerical profession; for all this, under- 
taken within just limits and under the guidance of 
the Church, redounds to the good estate of the 
Church and to the glory of her divine Head, Jesus 
Christ. 


Teaching: True Priestly Work 


The statement of the Holy Father, “. . . members of 
the clergy, who, by taste and special gifts, feel a call 
to devote themselves to study and research . . .” brings 
up the question: Why are some priests teaching col- 
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lege when they talk as if they would rather be doing 
almost anything but teaching? Is not the answer: they 
have been literally drafted into teaching by their 
bishops and religious superiors? If they have not been 
filled with a love of study during their seminary years, 
and in addition, have picked up or been given the im- 
pression that teaching is the work of drudges fit for 
little else, and hardly worthy of being regarded as real 
priestly work at all, then grimly dogged obedience is 
about all that can be expected. Such a one will surely 
not be an inspiration to his students regarding the 
beauty and deep satisfaction that comes from the 
pursuit of the intellectual life; nor will he experience 
the very real joy that comes with a heartfelt “Thank 
you, Father!” from a student whom he has helped to 
come to a knowledge and appreciation of some branch 
of learning. 


“As The Sapling Is Bent..." 


The priest-teacher in the American Catholic col- 
lege will be just as enthusiastic for and dedicated to 
the world of learning as his lay counterpart in the 
American secular college if he has been taught a 
hierarchy of values during his seminary years which 
places learning, study, and research close on the heels 
of sanctity itself. The American seminarian is just as 
gifted intellectually as any generation of young clerics 
in the history of the Church; the taste for study is 
latent in as great a percentage as ever. But that taste 
has to be cultivated consciously and persistently all 


through the years of seminary training; the life of 
study and teaching must be held up as an ideal, must 
be spoken of with the respect due the true apostolate 
it is. One priest of the writer’s acquaintance, a true 
scholar, asks, “When will our clerics get over the idea 
that parish work alone is the normal and ideal activity 
of a priest?” Such an idea is narrowly provincial and 


Creative ability, a fine sense of design, an 
affinity with the plasticity of clay, 

an appreciation for the quality of texture 
in a piece of soft leather or fine wood, 
makes for complete satisfaction for students 
of St. Joseph Academy, St. Louis, Missouri 
while working on individual projects 

in the craft shop. 


in no way representative of the mind of the Church, 
Let it be remembered that Pope Leo XIII in Testem 
Benevolentiae rejected the opinion “that the active 
virtues must be esteemed above the passive ones 
(so-called ).” Is not the low esteem in which intellec. 
tual pursuits, for their own sake, are frequently held 
by both seminarians and priests due in large part to 
a love of “action” and “results” which at times seems 
to border on downright pragmatism? Is such a spirit 
not at least implicit in the reaction of a young priest 
who had just received the care of souls to his pro. 
vincial’s question, “Well, what would you like to do” 
“Father Provincial, it is not my place to tell you what 
I would like to do; but I will tell you one thing that | 
would not like to do—I would not like to teach!” Yet 
Pope Pius XI, as quoted above, told the priests of the 
world that the life of scholarship required of any 
teacher worthy of the name not only did not “deny 
their clerical profession,” but on the contrary, “re. 
dounds to the good estate of the Church and to the 
glory of her divine head, Jesus Christ.” 


Give Only What They Themselves Have 


All of which brings us to what conclusion? To this; 
that there is real cause to think that Mr. Hertzel’s 
charge that “We Train Followers” is fundamentally 
true. If that is so, what is the reason? A large portion 
of the blame may fall on us priest-teachers who make 
up the majorities of the faculties of the Catholic col- 
leges, because too many of us are not ourselves on fire 
with the love of learning. Again, why? Is it not be- 
cause not enough of us have a deep and abiding con- 
viction that a truly scholastic life of reading and re- 
search is not only worthy of a priest, but is capable 
of rendering great glory to God and the Church? 
This is in no way meant to impugn the learning of 
priest-teachers; the graduate degrees they have earned 
would be a self-evident contradiction of such a charge. 
But somehow it would seem that too many of the 
priest-teachers in Catholic colleges have remained 
immune to the infectious spirit of scholarship, with 
its consuming desire to push the frontiers of human 
knowledge just a little further in their respective fields. 


Validity Of These Allegations 


Now, Frater Russell, and others, may question the 
present writer's position, that all too many priest- 
teachers in Catholic colleges are failing to hold up to 
their students the ideal that a life of learning is good 
in itself because they themselves did not imbibe that 
ideal during their seminary years, just as he ques- 
tioned Mr. Hertzel’s views, which are the product of 
ten years’ experience in both Catholic and secular 
universities. A close reading by Frater Russell, as well 
as any other priest or cleric who has not read them, of 
Monsignor Ellis’s two articles cited above will thor 
oughly shatter any romantic notions about the pre 
eminence of Catholic education at the college level 
when compared to its secular counterpart. 

(Continued on page 383) 
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By SISTER MARY ALOISE, S.N.D. 
429 E. Second St., Delphos, Ohio 


To UNDERSTAND THE BACKGROUND OF MODERN LITERA- 
ture, particularly the novel, students must know the 
characteristics of naturalism or materialism which 
dominates man’s thinking, reading, writing, and living. 
This knowledge serves also in the interpretation of the 
propaganda which has affected the actions and expres- 
sions of adolescents, who are the target of organized 
materialism. Proponents of the naturalistic or material- 
istic theory, like their brothers, the dialectical material- 
ists or Communists, do not hesitate to state that their 
aim is “to conquer the whole realm of nature, from 
star-dust to planet; from the smallest speck of living 
matter to the highest output of the human mind.” 

To achieve this aim the National Secular Society has 
been organized with headquarters in London, presided 
over by President Chapman Cohen, to disseminate its 
ideas. Cohen makes it very clear that naturalism can 
gain ground only at the expense of supernaturalism and 
that supernaturalism can hold its own solely by pre- 
venting the growth of materialism. 


Axioms of Materialism 


Spiritual writers again and again warn Religious 
against this serious threat. It is advantageous to be 
cognizant of the principles of materialism along with 
some of its applications. Three of the important postu- 
lates are: (1) The universe had no need of being cre- 
ated or willed, because its substratum, matter and en- 
ergy, has existed from all eternity. Everything that 
happens in it, during the course of an evolution, which 
never ceases, is the result of purely physical laws; (2) 
Life appeared in the world under the influence of nat- 
ural causes; (3) Mind is just a manifestation of mate- 
tial phenomena. 

From these postulates these axioms follow: there is 
no supernatural; there are no transcendent truths; the 
world has not come forth from a thought; it evolves 
through the centuries without any predestination; 
there are no final causes, no ultimate purposes; there 
is nothing whatever except material facts; man is in- 
conceivable without material and energy.” Since this 
life is the only one of which man has any knowledge, 
secularism affirms that human efforts should be wholly 
directed toward its improvement; anything supérnat- 
ural is based on ignorance and is an historic enemy of 
progress. 

Krzesinski points out that some of the characteristics 
of materialism are also observable in the individual 
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Using the Novel to Combat Materialism 


culture of the people, who, though saturated with ma- 
terialistic principles, have not completely broken with 
traditional culture. 


Such persons normally live their lives in keeping 
with set principles, quite unconcerned about the 
grave inconsistencies of their position. Most of this 
sort do more harm than downright materialists; for 
having free access to the camp of traditional culture, 
they are able to smuggle into it the elements of dis- 
cord and so weaken its defences.* 


It is with the tenets of materialism that many of the 
modern theories of education show relationship. 
Recognition of this kinship may help teachers to un- 
derstand the nature of the tendencies which have ap- 
peared on the educational horizon. One of these is the 
scoinful disregard for tradition, very manifest today. 
According to Krzesinski, this dislike for the past is due 
to the trend of individualism which places undue 
significance on self-expression, whereby modern man 
has a strong inclination to destroy all that human 
genius has created in order that he might stamp on it 
his own distinctive individuality. 

Since the ideals of the materialist are far different 
from those of the man who bases his on the supernat- 
ural, modern literature and art mirror this disparity in 
the kind of realism portrayed. This is impregnated with 
the pessimism and joylessness which results from the 
separation of man from the supernatural. 


A Warning Unheeded 


Although Marxist dialectical materialism has spread 
its rule over much of the world, according to Tucker, 
“It cannot compare with naturalistic humanism as the 
claimant for allegiance in contemporary America.”® 
The well-known slogan, “History repeats itself,” should 
be a warning to men; however, mankind seemingly 
cannot learn from the experience of recurring cycles, 
and youth is permitted to belittle the voice of experi- 
ence. 

Borrowing again from Krzesinski, materialistic cul- 
ture, which is anti-traditional and discounts all values 
of the spiritual order with the enjoyment of earthly 
goods as the sole aim of existence, appeared early in 
the history of human culture among the Hindus and 
Greeks. In the fourteenth century the Nominalists, by 
attempting to show that there is no relationship be- 
tween reality and reason founded on universal con- 
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cepts, created conditions favorable to the spread of 
materialism. 

Rationalism and the Protestant Revolt against spirit- 
ual authority parented the independence which has 
increased through the ages and is so important a factor 
of disciplinary difficulties today. Adolescents should 
know that when they are acting in too independent a 
manner, they are more Protestant than Catholic, and 
have as Frank Sheed remarks, “pagan minds with 
Catholic patches.” 

Life is spent in occupation with things; the machine 
has been designed to bring men more ease, comfort, 
and freedom to enjoy these things. Men are being 
formed by the objects they use. The natural tendency 
to avoid pain and those persons or things which bring 
it about causes men to become engrossed more and 
more in the pursuit of those things which will enable 
them to live and work with the least expenditure of 
time and effoit; hence the rushing to and fro on the 
busy streets and on the highways. Men are in haste to 
finish their jobs to secure more leisure time. There is 
no time for artistic finish in the working hours of the 
adult or in that of the adolescent. The task, the em- 
ployer, the instructor who exerts a controlling force or 
orders a difficult job or lesson must be avoided at all 
costs; parents and educators who cater to this softness 
contribute to the nation’s weakness. 

Realizing that the instinctive rebellion against au- 
thority is encouraged by evil forces of materialism at 
work today to break down the morale and ethics of 
the nation through the demoralization of the youth, 
students, if forearmed, may be strengthened against 
their devastating force. 

Closely allied to the tenets of this philosophy is the 
belief that progress is possible only on the basis of free- 
dom of spirit which means to them that the free criti- 
cism of institutions and ideas is essential to a civilized 
state. They forget that this concept is applicable on 
civic and social levels only with limitations of charity 
and justice. The materialist says that morality is social 
in origin and application and aims to promote the hap- 
piness and well-being of mankind; therefore, when- 
ever feasible, the codes of morality may be changed to 
conduce to these ends. 


Young Most Vulnerable 


Concerted naturalism attacks American moral life 
where it is most vulnerable—in the education of the 
young. In some public schools, classes in health and 
hygiene are taught by naturalists who distort the whole 
moral code by teaching the young that inhibitions are 
harmful and that they can indulge their sexual desires 
without the inconveniences which are ordained to fol- 
low. Dissemination of such immoral practices goes on 
whenever Catholic and non-Catholic adolescents con- 
gregate; consequently, the degree of fortitude required 
by the young today is far greater than it ever was. 

With the Industrial Revolution, profit became the 
predominant objective of man’s striving. Life has be- 


come a series of competitive efforts in wealth, 
larity, society, and in every phase of human fe 
which in God’s plan should be characterized by ¢ 
operation. 


Hayakawa states, most of us have in some area oy 
other of our thinking, improper habits of evalua. 
tion . . . In our society we are encouraged to go 
into debt in order that we may display, as symbols 
of prosperity, shiny automobiles. In all civilized go. 
cieties (probably in many primitive ones as well), 
the symbols of piety, of civic virtue, or of patriotism 
are often prized above actual piety, or civic virtue or 
patriotism . . . The habitual confusion of the sym. 
bol with things symbolized whether on the part of 
individuals or societies is serious enough at all levels 
of culture to provide a perennial human problem’ 


In their reading of the novel students can be taught 
to discriminate between the materialistic and spiritual 
values of the characters. From the way in which the 
author treats his characters and their actions, one can 
derive an estimate of his personal philosophy. Gradu- 
ally the young learn how to evaluate their own solu. 
tions to conflicts. Since “literature is a handmaid tp 
philosophy” its study can assist in the attainment of a 
philosophy of life provided right religious principles 
are inculcated. Reading for ideas rather than for plot 
matures the mind. 


‘Chapman Cohen, 
Press, 1943, p. 

* Charles L. Mayer, 
Press, 1951, p. 1. 

* Andrew J. Krzesinski, Is Modern Culture Doomed? N. Y; 
Obi som, 1942, p. 38. 

* [bic 


Materialism Restated, London: 


Pioneer 


Man, Mind or Matter? Boston: Beacon 


* Clarence Tucker, The Challenge of Our Culture, New York: 
Harper, 1946, p. 4. 


No evidence of lack of concentration can be found 

in this group, as one student demonstrates 

a technique of dissection to three fellow “biologists” 
under the watchful eye of Sister Jane Edmund, their 
science teacher at Sacred Heart Academy, Hoboken, N. J., 
conducted by the Sisters of Charity of Saint Elizabeth, 
Convent, New Jersey. 
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By REV. JOHN F. HARVEY, O.S.F.S. 





De Sales Hall, 5301 Sargent Rd. (N.E.), Hyattsville, Maryland 


[N SOME MOVIE OR PLAY one has probably watched a 
delicate brain operation. The operating room hushed; 
doctors manipulating fine instruments; nurses nearby 
with doctor’s needs. The doctors work carefully. A 
little slip of the scalpel—or whatever instrument it is— 
may mean death or insanity for the patient. It is a very 
delicate task. Only the surgeon of steady hand and 
skillful stroke and alert mind can be allowed to touch 
the human brain. 

If this is true of one who works upon flesh that he 
sees, one wonders what qualities should he have who 
attempts to “touch” the living soul of another person. 
Here comparisons limp glaringly. But, at least, one can 
say that the surgeon has the advantage over the coun- 
selor in several ways. His instruments are more pre- 
cise and better adapted to their purpose. He can see 
what his instruments are doing: the cerebrum is there 
before him. The counselor, on the other hand, cannot 
see the living soul with which he deals. He cannot 
understand it completely. He cannot tell for certainty 
whether his instruments are doing what they are 
designed to do, for he deals with the mysterious 
operations of man’s soul. 


Subject to Correction and Revision 


If all these things be true, then the conclusions one 
draws from the actual use of counseling instruments 
are always subject to correction and revision. Hence, 
the things presented in this article are offered for 
criticism and revision. 

The purpose of this study is to present a concise but 
adequate exposition of the viewpoint of Saint Francis 
De Sales on counseling. When seen against the back- 
ground of client-centered therapy, as taught by Karl 
Rogers, the method of Saint Francis De Sales is per- 
ceived as more comprehensive and more pliable. 

How he concurs and differs with Karl Rogers is of 
pertinent interest to inquiring counselors who wel- 
come any true synthesis of the classic wisdom of the 
saints with the empirical data of modern psychological 
research. 

The fact that Saint Francis De Sales was a very suc- 
cessful counselor with many different types is reason 
enough to make a study of him of value. His timeless 
methods can be applied today. 


Relationship of Complex Growth 


While general education applies to everyone, guid- 
ance is concerned with a specific form of knowledge 
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COUNSELING is a Complex Art 





for a particular group. But counseling, as a relation- 
ship between two persons, each of which is known 
completely only to God, is more than the imparting 
of knowledge or the accurate diagnosis of personality. 
It is a relationship of complex growth in which the 
counselee grows in the knowledge of himself and in 
the ability to make use of all the faculties which God 
has given him, through the help of the counselor. 
When the counselee has reached the stage where he 
can see his life work objectively and can work at it 
without undue emotional strain, the need for coun- 
seling has ceased. In short, counseling is the art 
whereby one person helps another to be more com- 
pletely human, to think clearly about himself, the 
world, and God, and to use his will in the highest 
sort of freedom to attain his supernatural goal. 


Principles Concerning the Client 


Counseling is a complex art. Complex because hu- 
man persons are composite of body and soul with 
conflicting tendencies at war within them and often 
with little knowledge of their human nature. Complex, 
likewise, because both counselor and counseled may 
reflect to a greater or less degree the confusion of 
values which is found in the world today. Since coun- 
seling involves not merely a technique, but a philos- 
ophy of life on the part of both parties concerned in 
the relationship, it is necessary for any counselor to 
possess a correct concept of man, and to know how to 
communicate this viewpoint to his client. As briefly 
as possible then, the following basic points will enter 
into the counseling relationship of anyone who accepts 
the teaching of divine revelation as explained by the 
Church. Concerning the person counseled, it may be 
said: 


1. Although wounded by original sin, man possesses 
the counter-balancing effects of divine grace, both 
actual and habitual, together with the supernatural 
life of the infused virtues and the Gifts of the Holy 
Ghost. This is the equipment possessed by those who 
have been baptized and have cooperated with grace. 
Indeed it is possessed by some who have not been 
baptized, but extra-sacramental justification is not the 
point of this paper. The point is that man has a super- 
natural destiny, and the supernatural powers to move 
toward that goal. Every adult person who has the use 
of reason is moving either toward heaven or away 
from it. : 

2. As counselors then, we are never concerned with 
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A view of the radio “shack” at St. Joseph 

Preparatory School, Bardstown, Kentucky. 

The lad at the controls is Carl Weidlocher of 

Anna, Illinois, and his partner is 

Jim Wade of Atlanta, Georgia. The label, 

“Heathkit,” under the VU meter is a cue to some of the 
boys’ activities. 


the purely natural man, but either with someone who 
is operating on a supernatural level, or with someone 
who is moving on a crippled level of those who do not 
possess sanctifying grace because of mortal sin. 

3. In assessing the extent of the wounds of original 
sin in the faculties of man one must be careful not to 
exaggerate. Ordinarily, the counterbalancing effects of 
grace are more than sufficient to remove notable ig- 
norance from the intellect and serious division from 
the will. But, precisely because these wounds, and 
especially disordered passions, remain in man, it is 
necessary for him in all his counselings to distinguish 
carefully between the movements of the higher part 
of his soul and the lower part; and the tendencies of 
his higher part are to be associated with his true 
personality. The deliberately chosen ideals of a man 
express his personality—not the spontaneous and un- 
willed movements of his passions. 

4. Yet it would seem that modern psychologists have 
been prone to identify a man’s true personality with 
deep and unplumbed instincts rather than with the 
deliberately formed motivations of his intellect and 
will. One of the wisest counselors in the history of 
modern asceticism, St. Francis de Sales, insisted on 
this distinction. By and large, he disregarded the con- 
fused descriptions of his clients in regard to the work- 
ings of the passions of their soul, and he turned their 
attention to what he called the citadel of the soul, 
found in the intellect and will. He did not under- 
estimate the influence of the emotions on counseling; 
he recognized it, and tried to offset it by directing the 
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attention of the person to the use of those faculties 


which made him human, his intellect and will. 

5. From his study of theology and his own obserya. 
tion of life, St. Francis de Sales developed his theory 
of the “individual ideal of perfection.” Each person 
is different from every other person by the very per. 
fection of being a person. Each has different talents, 
each is destined to fulfill a different role in the eterna] 
blueprint. Accordingly, each must strive to discover 
his individual ideal of perfection. But, realizing the 
inadequacy of self-knowledge, how shall this be done? 
This brings us to a consideration of the person 
counseling. 


Principles Concerning the Counselor 


St. Francis de Sales finds the solution for inadequacy 
of self-knowledge in some form of counseling. He, of 
course, is concerned primarily with the spiritual direc. 
tion of the individual. His principles, however, can 
be extended validly to the educational and vocational 
areas of guidance. The statement of his principles will 
make this clear. Like other masters of the spiritual 
life, he points out the blindness which is found in the 
judgments of every man about himself. In modem 
terminology, he draws a distinction between what may 
be called a mental photograph of oneself, and a 
“glamorgraph.” 

Doubtless, you are familiar with the modern tend- 
ency to remove from a photo blemishes which are 
reproductions of reality, and then to color in the best 
possible way the idealized photo. People like such 
“glamorgraphs,” as much as they dislike candid camera 
shots which happen to catch them in a frown or smirk. 
What happens on the level of the visible occurs also 
in the realm of the invisible. Humans tend to form 
glamorized concepts of themselves, their abilities, and 
their aims. Such concepts demand correction when 
they are concerned with such serious issues as the 
choice of a vocation, the advisability of exchanging a 
less demanding occupation for a more responsible 
one. And the like. 


Correction of Ideas from Without 


Now, the necessary correction of our ideas about 
ourselves must come from without, from another per- 
son, from a counselor or director. His task is to help 
the individual see himself as he really is, and in the 
light of that knowledge to understand whether he is 
capable of aiming at the goal which he desires, or 
whether he should aim lower or higher. 

Since, moreover, a mistaken knowledge of the real 
ego leads obviously to a false idea of the goal to be 
attained, part of the counselor's function, in the Sale- 
sian concept is to portray the vocation or the choice 
as it really is, and not as it is imagined to be by the 
client. In his conference to the Visitandines on the 
motivations for entering religion, St. Francis insists 
that the nuns look at their way of life realistically. 
He shows that the choice of vocation involves far more 
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than the desires of the individual. It includes as well 


a complete knowledge of a state of life, and the type 
of environment in which one aspires to live.’ 


Self-Knowledge, Fundamental Step 


St. Francis discerns in counseling a very necessary 
means for the development of true self-knowledge, 
and, in turn, he regards true self-knowledge as a fun- 
damental step in the movement towards the fulfill- 
ment of an individual ideal of perfection. At the same 
time, however, he is careful to insist upon the dignity 
and holy freedom of each person. “Souls are sanctuar- 
ies of which God alone holds the key,” he was wont to 
say2 He wanted first of all an open, frank discussion by 
the client about his interior attractions. Only then did 
he consider what he would say to the person. Often he 
kept the person waiting for a reply quite a long while, 
and during the interval listened carefully to what the 
person wished to express. He refused to be hurried 
into a decision. He waited until he had a complete 
picture of the person, and then he would give his ad- 
vice, adding always that advice is worthy of nothing 
more than consideration. In short, in his method are 
found these elements of counseling which all schools 
accept as hallmarks of sound guidance: superb listen- 
ing, tactful questioning, avoidance of hurry, a respect 
for the client’s freedom of choice, sympathetic under- 
standing of the position of the client, a manner of im- 
parting advice that made the person feel free to reject 
it, and the habit of virtuous silence in regard to con- 
fidences received. The young appreciate their secrets 
being kept strictly confidential, and they become em- 
bittered with adults who bandy their personal con- 
fidences about heedlessly. 

From the study of the person counseled, and coun- 
seling, the mind turns quite naturally to an inquiry 
into the very nature of counseling, and in this analysis 
one finds many difficult problems. It is not the purpose 
of my study to give a complete criticism of Rogers’ 
client-centered therapy. That has been done already.* 
Nevertheless, there are certain errors in his approach 
which should be seen in the light of Catholic theology. 


The Viewpoint of Karl Rogers 


Karl Rogers’ theory of counseling is founded on cer- 
tain basic principles of his philosophy concerning the 
nature of man. He presupposes that man has within 
himself the tendency toward self-organization, the 
ability to direct this tendency toward complete inte- 
gration, and the inclination to exercise this ability of 


*St. Francis de Sales, Spiritual Conferences, “Why We Should 
¢ Religious” (London: Burns, Oates, and Washburne, 
1906), pp 386-398. 


, ‘Tancis Vincent, Saint Francois de Sales, Directeur D’Ames 
(Paris Gabriel, 1925), p. 445. 
“Brother Camillus Martin O’Brien, “A Study of Certain 
os and Techniques of the Modern Guidance Movement in 
Light of Catholic Thought,” Master’s Dissertation, The 


ic University of America, Washin on, D. C., 1952. An 
excellent analysis and evaluation. 6 


self-direction, given the right atmosphere. Rogers at- 
tempts to provide this atmosphere by completely ac- 
cepting the client as he is, and by reflecting the emo- 
tions of the client so that the client sees his own 
emotions as in a mirror. The client will then undergo a 
change from within himself. First, he recognizes these 
emotions for what they are; then by motions from 
within himself, he tends toward self-integration which 
finally becomes complete. Any attempt on the part of 
the counselor to interject advice or persuasion into the 
counseling situation, in any matter whatever, would 
result in a disintegration of the personality of the 
client, creating resistance and preventing self-develop- 
ment. 

In practice, Rogers’ theory requires that the client 
must work out his own scale of values from things ex- 
perienced and enjoyed, and not from considerations 
of an abstract scale of values, which is super-imposed 
from within. Man reflects upon the reaction of his or- 
ganism to a value, and if he likes it, he chooses it. In 
this choice man does not admit any authority outside 
himself. For him reality is not what it was made to be 
by the Creator, but only what he perceives it to be, 
and no more. 

Rogers’ concept of empathy as characteristic of the 
counseling relationship is acceptable to the Catholic 
counselor. Empathy demands an earnest effort of the 
counselor to understand not only the problem of the 
client, but also his emotional background. Empathy 
involves an attitude of acceptance of the person, 
troubled and confused as he may be. Empathy is 
neither approval nor disapproval of the client’s con- 
duct. Empathy is not agreement with the client’s judg- 
ment. Agreement implies, “You are right,” and in- 
directly implies approval. Empathy pays attention to 
the feeling expressed by the client rather than to the 
meaning of the words being used. Empathy requires 
the counselor to reproduce in himself the same emo- 
tional responses expressed by the client so as to reflect 
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and clarify these for the benefit of the client. Conse- 
quently, empathy is effective in causing the client to 
open up and discuss his problem, because he drops his 
various emotional defensive mechanisms. 


Teenagers Esteem Empathy 

Empathy is a quality which teenagers, in particular, 
esteem highly. They are willing to confide in a coun- 
selor who does not act shocked by their glib assertions 
and passing rebellions. They want both to express 
themselves freely and to feel assured that there will be 
no repercussions or rejection by the counselor. They 
appreciate permissiveness and understanding in an 
older person, and eventually they will be ready to 
accept his counsel when they are convinced that in 
spite of all their irrational and hostile feelings, the 
counselor understands and accepts them as insecure 
human beings who want to grow into maturity. 


“Take heed girls. A stitch in time save nine.” 
Rosemary Cirando arranges Jo Ann Laventure’s 
apron while Janet Ray ties a big fluffy 

bow. Pat Lougnot and Arlene Hier are very 
busy at the sewing machine putting finishing 
touches on theirs. 


Rogers’ contribution lies in this area. He did not dis- 
cover empathy; he put a new stress upon it when in 
some quarters a tendency was spreading to disregard 
the emotional component of man’s personality. He 
showed that empathy is not an easy skill. It is different 
from understanding and sympathy; it goes further. 
Understanding requires that the counselor have true 
knowledge about the individual and his problem. 
Sympathy demands that the counselor be moved with 
compassion for the person in his present state. But 
empathy involves an effort on the part of the counselor 
to feel and to reflect as closely as possible the emo- 
tions of the client, confused or otherwise. The coun- 
selor must learn to reflect feeling by considering more 
than words. Attention must be paid to the tone of the 
voice, facial expression, posture, gestures, and the 
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like. Ordinarily, the counselor in everyday living <" 


concerned primarily with the meanings of words 
spoken to him. 

The counselor makes use of empathy when he re 
flects the feeling of the client. This he does by rephras- 
ing the remark, and adding some phrase as, “You are 
disgusted with this course” or, “You're fed up with 
this bass.” And the like. But this reflection of feeling 
must be modest and tentative. His attempt to reflect 
the feeling of the client must be put in a questioning 
tone, as if he were saying: “I am trying to understand 
how you feel, and I think I do. Is this it?” 


The Value of Empathy 


Such a procedure leaves the client free to agree or to 
disagree with you. Actually he is more flattered to be 
somewhat of a mystery to the counselor, rather than 
something se simple that the counselor can use the 
trite expression, “I can read you like a book.” (The 
normal reaction to such smugness is that the client 
closes “the book.” ) 

Reflecting the feeling of the client is similar to hold- 
ing a mirror up to him. Its particular value lies in the 
fact that it creates a sheltered situation for the client 
in which he can see himself, talk about himself with- 
out being defensive, and exercise some responsibility 
for making his own decisions, In short, the stress on 
understanding emotional reactions during the counsel- 
ing relationship is Rogers’ contribution. Unfortunately, 
however, he does not get past feelings and instinets. 
Consequently, he presents a view of the overall pur- 
pose of counseling which is destructively subjective. 


Limitations of Subjectivism in Counseling 


Man lives in a real world in which things have a 
value independently of his consideration of them, and 
dependently upon the purpose of these things in the 
eternal blueprint made by Divine Providence. Divine 
revelation comes to the aid of man’s reason in making 
a sharp differentiation between different orders of 
values, between the natural good things of the physical 
universe, and the supernatural good things of the 
economy of redemption and sanctification. Within each 
order, moreover, there is a hierarchy of values, de- 
pending upon the nearness of these things to God. 
The goods of the soul, such as acts of charity towards 
God and towards our neighbor, have greater value 
than goods of the body, such as physical beauty and 
robust health. 


inadequacy of the Purely Natural Viewpoint 


Man, too, has a purpose to fulfill within this order 
of values, a purpose known by divine revelation to be 
nothing less than an intimate sharing in the life of 
God Himself, beginning in this life through sanctifying 
grace and the infused virtues, and coming to fruition 
beyond the portals of death. Every man has this cer 
tain destiny. He cannot be in complete conformity 
with all of reality unless he recognizes that he lives 
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under the constant influence of divine grace as well as 
under the spell of the attractions of the world. 

No counseling, therefore, can be adequate which 
fails to take into account the supernatural purpose of 
man, and the constant and dynamic factor of divine 
grace, however mysterious its operation. To be a 
realistic counselor means to see the whole picture. But 
Rogers sees only the needs of the individual as the in- 
dividual himself sees them and expresses them. 

What if the client knows nothing of his true destiny, 
of the order of divine grace? How can he choose the 
things which will make him happy when blindly he 
selects values which gratify his immediate desires, but 
do not lead him closer to the perfection which God has 
meant for him? Instead of preserving the dignity of 
man, as Rogers claims, his approach does a disservice 
to that dignity. It cuts a man off from the full vision of 
reality in which man has a dignity beyond the power 
of human reason to comprehend and allows him to 
wander in a maze of rationalizations spawned by in- 
sidious concupiscence. In the Summa Theologica, the 
Angelic Doctor makes multiple reference to the variety 
of ways in which our desires can mislead us, unless 
corrected by the light of Faith and subjected to some 
form of external discipline from infancy onward. 


Knowledge of Objective Order of Values 


In regard to the manner in which man comes to 
know true values, it must be stated that knowledge of 
them comes, not from the experience of subjective or- 
ganic needs, but from a consideration of the meaning 
of reality in general. By the power of our intellect we 
form concepts of things as they exist. We come to 
know that certain things are good or bad, apart from 
our experience of them. We are capable of absorbing 
a knowledge of things as they are from teachers. In 
short, through manifold forms of instruction over the 
years we construct our philosophy of values. Many of 
these values were called to our attention before we 
experienced an actual need for them. In grade school, 
for example, we learned about the manner of going to 
confession, and the profit of asking the priest’s advice 
on thorny problems long before we had such problems 
or felt the need to discuss them with anyone. Like- 
wise, we formed the habit of frequent Holy Com- 
munion long before we appreciated in a mature way 
the need we have for the Eucharist as spiritual food. 
We believed in a value before we felt any need. 
Neither our dignity nor our true liberty suffered from 
this introjection of values into our child life. Yet Rogers 
tegards every effort to persuade a value upon a per- 
son as an infringement of his personality. 


Moral Values 


Moral values are acquired independently of organic 
tensions; indeed they have the property of inhibiting 


these tendencies from overflowing into action as they 
would, were it not for the control of reason and will. 
Therefore, Catholic teachers introduce new values to 
students even before they feel the need for the same. 
However, teachers should make certain that the stu- 
dents understand the meaning of these values for their 
daily life and are able to integrate them into their per- 
sonal ideals. Like the teacher, the counselor may pro- 
pose new objective values as motives for conduct, but 
he does not do it in such a way as to precipitate what 
the psychologists call “resistance.” There is no violation 
of the sacred right of the client when the counselor 
recommends frequent communion as a means of over- 
coming a grave fault. Still, he must not be so super- 
ficial as to presume that frequent communion alone is 
a sort of panacea for all problems. Again, the counselor 
should cultivate a sense of timing in introducing new 
values to his client. For example, in the above case of 
the recommendation of frequent communion, it may 
be that the client feels great guilt in such frequent re- 
ception because he discerns no improvement in his 
everyday life, or he may feel that his confessions have 
been made badly. On the same point, ordinarily he 
should not inquire later whether the client has fol- 
lowed out his suggestions. 


The ideal of counsel is to allow the client to dis- 
cover the value for himself after he has regained in- 
sight into his problem. But the problem is how long 
may the counselor allow the client to wander in the 
labyrinth of his false reasonings, which lead to very 
foolish choices, choices which may cut off opportuni- 
ties for a fuller life in later years. Is not the permis- 
siveness and moral neutrality of Rogers contrary to 
common sense? Accordingly, therefore, the counselor 
may not allow the client to make a choice which will 
place him in a proximate danger of serious sin. Later, 
I shall apply this principle to juvenile courtships. 

The essential purpose of counseling is to help the 
individual to gain a true knowledge of himself. Once 
he possesses that, he will be able to build his own scale 
of values. Meanwhile the counselor should use his skill 
to pull away the blind spots so that the client may see 
the whole horizon of life. (To be continued) 
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By SISTER MARY LORRAINE, C.S.J. 


Community Supervisor of Schools, Sisters of St. Joseph, Milton 86, Mass. 


Putting Phonics in Its Place 


Puonics! PHonics! Puonics! Even the non-educational 
magazines have joined the controversy of this heated 
subject. No one will dispute the fact that a knowledge 
of phonics is absolutely necessary in the teaching of 
reading. Since reading is basic to speaking and writ- 
ing, as well as to almost every aspect of learning and 
living, our responsibility as teachers of reading is great. 

Perhaps reading is the most widely discussed subject 
in the curriculum today. Just what is the reason for 
this intense interest in reading at this particular time? 
One reason for the attention this subject is receiving 
is the publication of Rudolph Flesch’s book Why 
Johnny Can't Read. The chief value of the book lies in 
the fact that it has opened a nation-wide, if not world- 
wide, interest in this subject. The unfortunate aspect 
of the publication is that some well-meaning people, 
not fully understanding the problem, are convinced by 
Flesch’s condemnations of the way in which reading 
is taught in our schools. Flesch’s protestations, which 
have caused such a controversy, are based on the his- 
torical background of the subject. 


Various Methods Attempted 


Previous to 1920 various methods of teaching read- 
ing were attempted in our country. These methods in- 
cluded the alphabetic, the phonic spelling, and the 
syllabic or phonogrammic methods. These methods 
were based on isolated letters or a combination of let- 
ters which were used to “build” words. The last men- 
tioned, syllabic method, was even employed in the 
teaching of spelling. Pupils were expected to spell and 
pronounce syllables, such as, in the word, publication: 
p u b, pub—1 i, publi—c a, publica—t i o n, publication. 
In all these procedures a certain amount of success was 
achieved, because some pupils will learn regardless of 
the teacher or the method. 

Around the 1920’s educators awoke to the fact that 
an overemphasis on these mechanical methods was 
responsible for poor comprehension; for word calling; 
and for a lack of interest in ‘reading for pleasure. In 
order to veer away from this procedure, the emphasis 
changed completely to methods based on sight words, 
phrase units, and even sentence units. Unfortunately, 
this approach was carried too far in some instances— 
phonics was completely abandoned—and pupils were 
discovered in the middle and upper grades without 
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the ability to attack an unknown word. Fortunately, 
our Catholic schools did not succumb. 


Disastrous Results Showed Need for Functional 
Method 


By the 1940's the disastrous results of this procedure 
caused deep concern to parents and educators, All 
were agreed on the absolute necessity of a functional 
method of word attack in learning to read—not phonies 
for phonics’ sake, but phonics for the purpose of 
learning to read or for improving the reading process, 
They became acutely aware that a combination of 
several techniques was necessary to achieve efficiency 
and skill in reading for meaning; neither phonics alone 
nor a slavish adherence to the sight word method was 
sufficient. 

Recent research studies yield convincing evidence 
that phonics instruction is of greatest value. This value 
is only realized, however, when the phonics lesson of 
each day is based upon the words which present 
difficulty in the daily reading lesson. Herein lies the 
difference between phonics of the first decade of this 
century and phonics of the present day. 


Agreed on List of Skills 


Research departments of leading publishing houses- 
have come a long way in defining all the skills to be 
taught. They are more or less agreed on the list of 
skills, although they vary somewhat in their emphasis. 
In other words, some teachers’ manuals stress phonies 
but not to the exclusion of context or meaning clues, 
while others stress meaning more than phonetic anal- 
ysis. The basic reading skills are usually considered to 
be the following: 

1. Sight vocabulary which is the presentation of 
words as wholes in a meaningful context—words that 
are tied up with the pupil’s oral vocabulary, in order 
to derive meaning. Examples of words that would be 
included in the sight vocabulary are: naming of the 
characters of the basal reader; labeling of objects im 
the classroom, e.g., object names that will be used in 
the reader; having pupils perform the actions of verbs 
that are introduced in the reader such as run, jump, 


work, play; learning of words which cannot be 


attacked phonetically such as was, were, etc. 
2. Context clues which means that an unfaml 
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word can be recognized by its position among familiar 
words. 

3. Picture clues which means that meaning can be 
derived from the illustrations on the page. 

4. Word form (configuration) clues, which means 
that a word can be recognized by its length, shape, 
or any special distinguishing characteristic. Example: 
the word, something, can be easily recognized after 
its first presentation because of its length. 

5, Structural analysis which is adding s, ’s, ed, or ing 
to known words. Later on, children are taught how 
to add prefixes as well as other suffixes to known root 
words. 

6. Phonetic analysis which includes the unlocking 
of a new word from a known word. Example; the 
word look is learned as a sight word. By the time it is 
necessary to teach took or book pupils can be taught 
to substitute ¢ for 1 and make took or b for | and 
make book. 

7. Dictionary skills which include the ability to use 
and interpret the dictionary for the purpose of obtain- 
ing meaning and pronunciation of a word when other 
word attack skills fail. 


Exclusive Use Led to Failures 


The relationship of this historical background to 
Flesch’s false accusation is that Flesch has cited the 
failures caused by the exclusive use of the sight word 
method to condemn all other methods except for the 
one he advocates—the isolated use of the phonetic 
method which he believes will cure all the ills of 


reading. This is just as absurd as saying that one type 
of medicine will have the same effect on every indi- 
vidual who takes it. True, Flesch’s arguments con- 


Woman Who Lived in a Shoe. She finds something 
for all of her children to do as she brings 

the story book characters to life 

in a play put on for book week by the second 

and sixth grades of Marymount Junior School, 
Arlington, Virginia. 


tain the germ of truth—history proves it—but he has 
magnified the errors; he has not made known the 
successes; and lastly he advocates one sole method of 
teaching reading whereby he insures success—drill on 
isolated phonics—and note that he insures success. 

The whole controversy is so absurd. Flesch con- 
demns one extreme point of view—the teaching of 
reading through the exclusive use of sight words (and 
in that we agree with him) and then advocates the 
opposing extreme point of view, the teaching of read- 
ing through the exclusive use of phonetic drills (and 
here we disagree with him). In reality, there can be 
no conflict between reading and phonics—each helps 
or supports the other. Very succinctly, then, this 
summarizes the historical teaching of reading which 
bears such impact on Flesch’s generalizations. 


A National Reading Problem 


Another reason for the intense interest in phonics 
today is that we do have a national reading problem, 
but the blame cannot be laid on the lack of phonics 
alone. One difference between the situation of yester- 
day and that of today is that years ago a pupil who 
was not doing well in school could be dropped when 
he was 14 years of age. Such a pupil never reached 
high school. As you know, the present day situation is 
entirely different. A pupil must remain in school until 
16 years of age whether he can achieve successfully 
or not. Naturally, pupils will arrive in upper grades 
and in high school with varying levels of ability in 
reading. Modifications of the program have not been 
commensurate with the multiplication of problems 
that have arisen. Over and above all this there are 
many other facets of the problem which cannot be dis- 
cussed here because of lack of space. Now that we 
have accounted for the controversial aspects of phonics, 
let us proceed to the instruction in phonics: when it 
should take place, where, and how. 

Usually, when a child enters the first grade he has 
no knowledge of reading. If he were shown a word 
printed on a card, it would be meaningless to him 
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Members of the student body of St. Benedict's 
Academy, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 

take part in a Cantata-Pageant. This provides 
an opportunity for students to demonstrate 
individual and group talent 

in dramatics, speech, and chorus work. 

















because the letters would appear as strange symbols. 
To us who are steeped in the reading habit, this may 
seem unimportant. It is, however, of great significance. 
Recently, Paul McKee, a recognized authority in read- 
ing, published a brochure in which he devised a 
unique set of symbols to prove to parents the diffi- 
culty of learning symbols which constitute words. To 
unlock symbols is what constitutes reading. There is 
no absolute prescription as to the one best way to 
teach this important skill. In his book Foundations of 
Reading Instruction, Betts, another recognized au- 
thority in reading, says, “Classroom practices vary all 
the way from one extreme to another. This is as it 
should be, each teacher should determine the ap- 
proach she can best handle in her teaching situation.” 



















Perception, Essential Skill 






Obviously, word recognition or perception is an 
essential reading skill. One method of acquiring this 
skill is phonics. Before launching into a program of 
phonics as such, a period of readiness must prececle— 
auditory and visual discrimination. This consists in 
developing an awareness of likenesses and differences 
in sight and sound. The auditory training or listening 
should include identifying sounds accurately, such as 
the closing of a door, the crumpling of paper, the 
dropping of a book, the rattling of money, the scratch- 
ing of a window, etc. This training also includes an 
awareness of the direction from which the sounds 
come. The visual training should include noting like- 
nesses and differences in concrete and semiconcrete 
objects. This training stimulates the sense of sound 
and also of sight. The amount of time to devote to 
this phase of readiness is dependent upon the ability 
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of the class, the locality, the home background of the 3 


pupils, etc. Then the pupils are ready to note like 
nesses and differences of sounds and letters. 


Outline of One Approach 


The following is an outline of one approach to first 
grade phonics: 

Four parallel procedures should be taught simul- 
taneously to introduce the teaching of reading in first 
grade. It is an integrated and an interwoven process, 
each taught distinctly, but with no semblance of a 
barrier separating one from the other. 

In order to get under way with the reading program 
of which phonics is a part, and an essential part at 
that, a small sight-word vocabulary must be taught 
at the outset. Even this sight-word vocabulary should 
be first developed through hearing and be associated 
with meaning, before the visual presentation of the 
words. 


Pupils Get Understanding First 


For example: The pets in a particular series might 
be: Rover, the dog; Spotty, the kitten; Raggedy-Ann, 
the doll; and the children in the series might be: Paul, 
Paula, and Rose. Use cut-outs or pictures to intro- 
duce these characters and say: Put Rover on the floor; 
put Spotty on the window sill; so that the pupils will 
associate meaning with names. Do the same with verbs. 
Give oral commands and have children perform the 
action of verbs that will be taught as sight words. 


Example: Run and jump; Go to the door; Come to’ 


Sister; etc. In this way pupils have a thorough under- 
standing of meaning before words are presented 
visually. Learning these sight words, then, is largely 
a matter of memorization. However, later on, when 
the pupils have become sound conscious and are aware 
of initial consonants, the memorization factor is 
lessened. This is the first procedure: Introduction of 
sight words. 





Alphabet by Rote 


At the same time the alphabet should be taught by 
rote as a song or recitation with very, very special 
emphasis on articulation and pronunciation of the 
names of the letters. True, the pupils know the alpha- 
bet long before they come to school. In many, many 
instances it is learned incorrectly, and an exact knowl 
edge of the letters of the alphabet is essential. The 
middle portion, especially, is usually run together, 
lmnop, and the pupils have no idea that they are 
naming five different letters of the alphabet, | m nop. 
When the pupils can recite it exactly, then have them 
associate what they are saying with the printed letters. 
Either have them point it out on a wall alphabet or 
use flash cards. This summarizes the second procedure. 

First, sight words, second, the alphabet; now for the 
third procedure—auditory and visual perception ¢ 
initial consonants in words. 
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Develop Awareness from the Start 


When children enter the first grade they usually 
have little or no awareness that some words begin 
alike and that others do not. This awareness is basic 
and should be developed right from the very begin- 
ning. Have the pupils repeat after the teacher, many 
words that begin with the same consonant. Then en- 
courage pupils to give other words that begin with 
that same consonant. At least, have them give back 
one of the words spoken by the teacher. Use words 
from the sight word vocabulary, if possible. At any 
rate, use words which are a part of the pupils’ speak- 
ing vocabulary, so as to associate meaning. When the 
pupils have had sufficient practice in hearing words 
beginning with this consonant, write two or three of 
the words on the chalkboard, calling attention to the 
first letter of each. Then refer to the wall alphabet. 
Ask pupils to name the letter with which all these 
words begin. Note: name the letter, never ask for the 
sound of the letter because sounding is a mental rather 
than an oral process. Lastly, ask the pupils to look 
for pictures which have names that begin with that 
particular sound. With the pictures, either make a class 
chart of objects, the names of which begin with the 
same sound; or allow each child to keep a notebook 
of pictures for auditory discrimination. 

When a fairly good proportion of the class responds 
favorably by being capable of saying a word begin- 
ning with the given consonant, teach another one in 
the same way. Again, have the pupils repeat after the 
teacher, words that begin with that consonant. Again, 
stimulate pupils to think of other words beginning 
with the same consonant. Again, write two or three of 
them on the chalkboard, underline the first letter, 
have pupils find the letter on the wall alphabet, and 





Seniors at DuBourg High School, St. Louis, 
Missouri, smooth out the rough spots 

in woodworking class. At the front table from 
the left are Dave Helmsing, Vince Thomas, 
Jerome Chartrand and Jerry Bettlach. 


then ask them to find pictures which have names be- 


ginning with that consonant. 


Identify Consonants, Next 


When three consonants have been introduced in this 
way, write them on the chalkboard in this manner: 
f b h. Say a word beginning with one of the letters, 
and ask a pupil to indicate which consonant was used. 
For example: The teacher says “berry.” The pupil 
indicates the letter b and says, “berry begins with b,” 
etc. Always use the letter name. Continue in this way 
taking one new consonant each day, if the response of 
the class warrants it. Attempt, always, to use words 
from the sight word-vocabulary—at least, in so far as 
possible. The relationship of these three procedures— 
sight words, names of letters, and recognition of ini- 
tial consonants—is now evident. 

The fourth parallel procedure is auditory and visual 
perception of rhyme. Pupils can never be given too 
much of poetry and rhyme. Begin by having the pupils 
listen to rhyme for appreciation only. Then ask them 
to repeat the words that sound alike or rhyme. Next 
have them supply rhyming words in the poem or 
jingle. If you do not have a list of jingles, make them 
up or use the simple bouncing ball games or jump rope 
games. There are some publications which contain a 
list of jingles. This, briefly, is the fourth procedure. 


The Four Procedures 


For emphasis, once again, the four parallel pro- 
cedures are: sight words, the alphabet, auditory and 
visual perception of initial consonants, and rhyme. 
Gradually, almost imperceptibly, one process. helps 
the other, so that as the work progresses the four pro- 
cedures grow into one. For example: The pupils 
learn the word jump as a sight word. The new word 
to be taught in the reading lesson is bump. The pupils 
are familiar with words that begin with the letter b, 
and they also can give words that rhyme with the 
word jump. Consequently, the new word can be pre- 
sented thus: 

“Our new word today looks like the word jump 
(write on the board) but it begins with b. Change the 
j in jump to b and we have a word that rhymes with 
jump. Yes, our new word is bump. (Write it on the 
board.) Where are these two words alike—at the be- 
ginning or at the end? Underline the part in each word 
that is alike.” 

Thus far, reference has been made to the single 
initial consonants only. However, as soon as two or 
more sight words beginning with the same consonant 
blends are presented, use these blends to teach new 
words by phonetic analysis. 


Changing Final Consonants 


Similarly, new words are taught by changing the 


final consonants in words such as: run to rub; cat to 
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cap; cup to cut. As pupils gain power in attacking 
new words phonetically, the necessity for teaching 
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sight words is lessened. Besides, once pupils become 
conscious of sounds in words it is no longer necessary 
for them to be entirely dependent upon memory. 
Their power to recognize words is increased or aug- 
/ mented by their knowledge of phonics. Of course, 
words which are not phonetic must be presented as 









J sight words but if they are taught in context and tied 
up with meaning they will be learned with less diffi- 

culty. 

i 


When teaching the vowels, explain that a e i o u 
and sometimes y are special letters called vowels. It 
. is well to present long and short vowel sounds to- 
gether, for purposes of contrast. Always teach them 
in words. Allow pupils to hear the difference. Example: 
cap, cape; red, read; pin, pine; and rob, robe. One 
particular series starts with the vowel i which is com- 
mendable because the letter itself is a word when used 
as a pronoun. It is wise to give the pupils a key word 
for each vowel, long or short, to which they can refer. 
Also provide key words to teach vowels which are 
neither long nor short. Example: car, bird, etc. 
















Grow in Word Attack Ability 


As pupils increase in sound consciousness they will 
grow in ability to apply phonetic and structural analy- 
sis in attacking new words. This sums up the work 
of grade one; more quickly said than done. 

The work of grade two is a continuance of that 
begun in grade one. The pupils learn to combine 
phonetic and structural analysis. For example: the 
new word sail; then add the ending ed. Also, they 
pupils learned the word pail. Put the word, pail, on the 
board. Direct the pupils to change p to s and make the 
new word sail; Then add the ending ed. Also, they 
learn that a compound word is made up of two words. 
If they know one part of the compound word, urge 
them to attack the other. Therefore, the main work 
of grade two consists of a combining of phonetic and 
structural analysis. Any teacher who follows a good 
reading guide, faithfully but not slavishly, will be 
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attack. 

The phonetic program in grade three consists jg 
the maintenance of the work of grades one and two 
stressing, however, syllabication and accent. More 
over, pupils have reached a level of maturity where 
they can arrive at generalizations or rules. These, how. 
ever, should be kept at a minimum. Oftentimes, as you 
so well know, pupils can “parrot” a definition or rule 
in phonics but have no idea of its meaning. In leam. 
ing rules, stress meaning and application rather than 
the memorization of them. Readiness for the formal 
introduction of dictionary skills is continued in grade 
three also. This includes alphabetizing to the second 
letter plus the development of an awareness of various 
meanings of a word. Example: Let us take the word, 
run. I saw the boy run. The girl had a run in he 
stocking. The mayor will run for office. This training 
precedes the formal introduction of the dictionary jn 
grade four where the pupils will be expected to select 
from many, the correct definition of a word. 

Grade four marks the formal introduction of dic. 
tionary skills, e.g., the use of the dictionary and all 
that it entails. According to William Gray, a venerable 
authority in the field of reading, there are three basic 
dictionary skills which incorporate all others: 

1. Locational skills which are concerned with alpha- 
betical position for the most part. 

2. Pronunciation skills which are concerned for the 
most part with dictionary markings, and their interpre- 
tation. 

3. Meaning skills which are concerned for the most 
part with a critical selection of the proper meaning. 


Diagnostic Program 


Phonics in grades four, five, and six should begin 
with a diagnostic program for the purpose of dis- 
covering the strengths and weaknesses of pupils in 
attacking words. Several reading series include excel- 
lent tests of this type in their teachers’ guides. Several 
spelling series also include lessons in phonics which 
are correlated with the spelling lesson. It may be said 
here that the phonics lesson of the day, particularly in 
these grades, may be based upon the spelling as well 
as the reading. The phonics program in grades four, 
five, and six really consists of a reteaching of the 
phonetic principles taught in the primary grades but 
placed within the context of the vocabulary of the 
grade level. 

Teachers should avail themselves of the excellent 
services provided by many of the publishing houses. 
These services are planned by experts in the field and 
a teacher cannot err in adhering to the methods 
recommended. 

To conclude, a phonics sense cannot be acquired 
accidentally or haphazardly; it must be developed 
steadily and painstakingly within the framework of 
a reading vocabulary and correlated with meaning 


(Continued on page 383) 
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by RT. REV. MSGR. CARL J. RYAN, Ph.D. 


Superintendent of Schools, 5418 Moeller Avenue, Norwood 12, Ohio 


A PARTICULAR EXAMEN for Principals 


RELIGIOUS ARE THOROUGHLY FAMILIAR with the religious 
exercise known as the particular examination of 
conscience. Spiritual books outline points that may 
be covered in such an examination. Unfortunately, 
they are not likely to deal with some of the items on 
which a principal of a school should occasionally ex- 
amine his® conscience, in his professional capacity as 
a principal. The duties of a principal will obviously 
vary, depending on the size of the school, whether the 
principal is a teaching or non-teaching principal, 
whether it is an elementary or a high school, and on 
other factors. The following points are somewhat gen- 
eral in nature and may furnish some food for thought, 
in so far as they apply to any particular principal. 


Notify Faculty 


1. Do I notify my faculty of coming events or con- 
sult them in time? In a class in school administration 
which the writer had with a group of Sisters they were 
asked to list items under the heading “What do princi- 
pals do that irritates teachers?” Topping the list, as 
most frequently mentioned, was item No. 1. It is 
probably a lack of foresight, rather than deliberate 
intent, which causes principals to make plans involv- 
ing teachers, pupils, parents, and not notify the faculty, 
or inform them after the plans are completed and the 
faculty has not had a chance to voice an opinion. 
Teachers are embarrassed when they have to learn 
from outsiders what it is presumed they already know. 

2. Am I open to suggestions? Religious are mem- 
bers not only of an authoritarian church, but also of 
an authoritarian religious community. Authority in it- 
self does not confer superior wisdom, nor does it give 
one the answers to all problems. The principal may 
be quite unaware that he is constantly giving orders 
and announcing policies without asking members of 
the faculty for their views or suggestions. The principal 
may well ask himself specifically when was the last 
time he asked the opinion of his teachers on some par- 
ticular point. If he cannot recall any specific instance, 
it is rather evident that he seldom consults the faculty. 
Faculty morale is likely to be at a low level when the 
members feel that the principal regards them only as 
hired hands whose opinions are not worth considering. 


Approachable 


3. Am I approachable? This point is similar to the 
one above, but is somewhat different. The former re- 
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fers to the relationship of the principal to the faculty; 
this one deals more with other persons, such as parents. 
Every superintendent, no doubt, has had calls from a 
parent with a complaint to be registered concerning 
something that happened in a school. Ordinarily the 
first question the superintendent will ask is, “Have you 
taken this up with the teacher or the principal?” The 
reply may be, “It’s no use. You can’t talk to him.” 

The experienced superintendent will not take this 
answer at face value, knowing that only too often it 
is not true. On the other hand, there are principals 
whose personality or manner of dealing with people 
tends to make others hesitate to approach them, es- 
pecially if it involves something unpleasant. Public 
school teachers and principals are very sensitive to 
public opinion and to the way in which they deal with 
people. Because of a different type of school system, 
we may think that we need be less responsive to public 
opinion. In the long run, however, public opinion will 
catch up with the unapproachable principal and a 
replacement will have to be made. 


A Better Procedure 


There is another factor, however, which may ac- 
count for the attitude described under Nos. 2 and 3. 
It may be due to the fact that the principal feels in- 
secure in his position. It is not entirely unheard of in 
Catholic education that a principal is assigned to a 
school who has not had the ordinary preparation ex- 
pected for the position. It may not be the fault of 
either the principal or the community. Under such 
circumstances the principal may feel insecure and as 
a defense reaction try to keep at a distance both the 
teachers and the public. A better procedure would be 
to admit his limitations and try to secure the coopera- 
tion of others in helping him do his job. 

4. Do I have faculty meetings at a convenient time? 
It is assumed that all schools have faculty meetings, 
if not regularly, at least occasionally. The problem 
that may arise concerns especially, but not exclusively, 
the parish elementary school. If the school is staffed 
by Sisters who live in a parish convent, the very close- 
ness of their association and the opportunities to talk 
over school problems informally may render unneces- 
sary formal faculty meetings—on a regular schedule. 


* Although the great majority of principals in Catholic schools 
are Sisters, in accordance with common English usage, where 
both sexes are referred to, the masculine gender will be used. 
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Choosing a CATHOLIC COLLEGE Series 


Notre Dame 


College 


of Staten Island 


Notre Dame College for women day students is conducted by the Religious of the 
Congregation of Notre Dame. Chartered originally as the Academy of Our Lady of 
the Blessed Sacrament in the early days of this century, Notre Dame College of 
Staten Island became a four-year liberal arts college in 1931. 


LOCATION 


The College is located on the summit of Grymes Hill, the point of second highest alti- 
tude on the coast between Maine and Florida. The site commands a panoramic view 
of New York harbor, Manhattan, Long Island, and New Jersey. The College is easily 
reached from all parts of Staten Island. The ferries to Manhattan and Brooklyn, and 
the bridges to New Jersey are about fifteen minutes by bus from the college. 


ACCREDITATION AND AFFILIATION 

Notre Dame College is fully accredited by the Regents of the University of the State 
of New York and by the Commission on Higher Education of the Middle States 
Association of Colleges and Universities. The College holds membership in the 
American Council on Education, the Association of American Colleges, the Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Universities of the State of New York, the College Entrance 
Examination Board, the NCEA and National Commission on Accrediting. 


COLLEGE OBJECTIVES 


The College aims to graduate women who have been trained to seek and accept truth 
impartially, to reason validly, to judge and evaluate critically, to choose wisely, to 
wil strongly—women who possess the knowledge and development necessary for 
continued intellectual and cultural growth, a measure of true wisdom, a sense of 
civic responsibility, high moral character, and deep religious convictions—women 
who are prepared to fill adequately, and even with distinction, their roles in the home, 
in the community, and in the Church. 


FACULTY 


Religious of the Congregation of Notre Dame; priests; lay men and women. 


DEGREES 


Bachelor of Arts; Bachelor of Science; Bachelor of Science in Education. Areas of 
major concentration are the following: Biology; Business Education; Chemistry; Edu- 
cation; English; French; History; Mathematics; Political Science; Psychology; Social 
Science; Speech. 


COURSES OF THE CURRICULUM 

Latin Speech Biology 
French History Physics 
German Sociology Chemistry 
Spanish Psychology Economics 
English Mathematics Religion 
Education Political Science Philosophy 
Physical Education Business Education 
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CO-CURRICULUM AND EXTRA-CURRICULUM 


Student Personnel Services: guidance and health programs; placement bureau; lecture 
program; annual retreat; formal and informal social functions. 

College Societies and Clubs: General Activities Council; League of the Sacred Heart; 
Sodality of the Blessed Virgin; Student Government Association; Philosophy 
Society; Literary Club; Mathematics Club; Social Science Academy; Debating 
Club; French Club; Spanish Club; Science Club; Psychology Club; Little 
Theatre; Glee Club; Travel Club; National Federation of Catholic College 
Students; National Students Association; Students’ Mission Crusade. 

Student Publications: The Scop (monthly); Le Chroniquer (French quarterly ); Moor- 
ings (annual); Student Handbook. 

Athletics: The General Athletic Association sponsors the sports program. 


ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS, GENERAL 

Candidates for admission to Notre Dame College of Staten Island must be gradu- 

ated from an approved secondary school and must fulfill admission requirements 

as indicated below. A unit represents one year’s study in any one subject in secondary 

school, for a time equivalent to five regular periods a week during one year. One 

condition may be allowed, but it must be removed before end of Sophomore year. 

Every candidate must file in the Registrar’s office: (1) A written application accom- Notre Dame 
pasted by a fee of $10. This fee is not refundable. (2) An official transcript of her 


school record and certificate of honorable standing in the school last attended. 


(3) A recommendation as to her ability to pursue higher studies. (4) A report of a 


recent medical examination filled out and signed by a physician. (5) The following College 


College Entrance Examination Board tests: Scholastic Aptitude, English Composition, 

and one other test to be chosen by the candidate. 

Candidates are responsible for registering with the College Entrance Examination 

Board for the tests. Information about the tests, test centers, fees and dates may be of Staten Island 


obtained by writing to: College Entrance Examination Board, P. O. Box 592, 
Princeton, New Jersey. 


ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS, SCHOLASTIC 


English, 4 units: Foreign Language (3 units must be in one language), 5 units; 
History (American and one other), 2 units; Mathematics (Elementary Algebra and 
Plane Geometry), 2 units; Science (Biology, Chemistry, or Physics), 1 unit; Elec- 
tives, 2 units. This makes a total of 16 required units. 


ANNUAL EXPENSES 
Tuition, $400; Library Fee, $10.00; Activities fee, $15.00. 
SCHOLARSHIPS 


A limited number of scholarships based on the applicant’s academic record, per- 
sonality and character recommendations, need for such assistance and the results of 
the College Entrance Examination Board tests taken in January. Applications for 


such scho TT must be addressed to the Dean no later than January Ist of the 
Senior Year of high school. 


February 1957 
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The presence of lay teachers in many of our schools 
now changes the situation. The complaint is sometimes 
heard that faculty meetings are held at a time when 
the lay teachers cannot conveniently attend, or that 
they are not even invited. Or it may be that lay teachers 
are invited to faculty meetings, but they sense that the 
decisions have already been made in a prior com- 
munity meeting. The presence of lay teachers on the 
faculty may be a new experience to some principals. 
It is, however, a situation to which they will have to 
become adjusted. The lay teachers are a part of the 
faculty, and should be present and have a voice in all 
faculty meetings. 


Encourage Faculty 


5. Do I encourage my faculty? All teachers appreci- 
ate and need encouragement from the principal from 
time to time. This is especially true of women. Time 
magazine (July 12, 1956, p. 71) reported a talk given 
by a woman member of a research institute to a group 
of bankers on how to deal with women. Among other 
things she said: “Women really expect praise in greater 
quantities than men. Your failure to comment favor- 
ably is likely to be interpreted as disapproval.” It may 
be purely an oversight on the part of the principal to 
give encouragement to teachers from time to time, but 
it does seem to be a real problem. In the replies re- 
ferred to above to the question “What do principals 
do that irritates teachers?” the second most frequently 
mentioned item was this one, failure to give encourage- 
ment. 

6. Do I back up my teachers in disciplinary cases? 
One of the most frustrating experiences of a teacher is 
to administer punishment to a pupil only to have the 
pupil appeal to the principal and have the teacher's 
action reversed. In such matters even the dullest chil- 
dren learn quickly to take advantage of the situation. 
It is true that at times a teacher may act imprudently 
and it is impossible for the principal to uphold the 
action of the teacher. If in the examination of con- 
science the principal finds that the teachers are being 
overruled frequently, it is a fair assumption that the 
fault is with the principal. If there is one type of school 
where the authority of the teacher must be upheld it 
is the Catholic school. 


Know Teachers’ Problems 


7. Do I know the problems of my teachers? There 
are many aspects to this phase of the school problem. 
Only one will be considered here. Over a period of 
some years conducting classes in school administration 
for elementary school teachers, the writer had this 
complaint brought up in class: the teachers in the 
primary grades say that the principal does not under- 
stand their problems. The principal is usually the 
eighth grade teacher. Perhaps she never has taught 
the primary grades, or if so, it has been some years 
since, and she is now out of touch with the newer 
methods and requirements for primary grade work. 


The problem arises when the primary teacher requests 
supplementary readers or other material required fog 
her work. The remedy for this is for the principal to 
give all teachers a chance to present their problems, 
and for the principal to see the school from a broader 
point of view than the eighth grade level alone. 


Exert Authority When Necessary 


8. Do I have the courage to exercise my authority 
when necessary? Every administrator is at times con. 
fronted with a disagreeable situation where a decision 
must be made or action taken. A definite decision does 
not mean a hasty one. It may be necessary to hear 
various sides of the question. It may involve consulta. 
tion with the faculty. But the end result must be a 
definite decision. 

Few things will disrupt the morale of a faculty more 
than the principal who cannot make up his mind, or 
will not take action when demanded. In this manner 
minor differences of opinion among faculty members 
can lead to serious problems because of the failure of 
the principal to take action. Or the faculty is never 
quite sure what is the policy of the school on certain 
matters. Regardless of how distasteful it may be to 
the principal personally, he must face such problems 
and come to a definite decision. 

9. Do I delegate authority? This will vary with the 
type and size of the school. In a small school, the 
principal will of necessity have to take care of many 
things personally, since there is no one else to whom 
they can be assigned. In a large school, especially a 
high school, it is quite a different thing. Usually the 
principal is a non-teaching principal and the number 
and variety of school activities are such that the prin- 
cipal cannot attend to all of them personally. If the 
school is to run smoothly, authority must be delegated. 
Yet there are persons who seem to think that they 
must take care of everything personally or they will 
not be done. Sometimes such a person becomes a 


Eighth graders hold a panel discussion on 
“Good Books for Catholic Boys and Girls” during 
Catholic Press Month. The scene is in 

St. Ann School, Hartford, Connecticut. 












school principal. Eventually such a principal must 
jearn to delegate authority, or the school will have to 
have a new principal. 

Under this heading one more point must be made. 
Once a task is assigned, the principal must allow the 
person a free hand in carrying out the assignment. It 
js discouraging to say the least for a faculty member 
to be assigned some piece of work, only to find later 
on that the principal interferes or that the principal 
personally has undertaken to do the work. 


Earned Leadership 


10. Am I an educational leader? Educational leader- 
ship comes in two ways. The first is by appointment; 
the other must be earned. When a person is appointed 
principal, he has the status of leadership. Whether this 
status becomes functional depends upon the person 
himself. 

Who is an educational leader? Without attempting 
an exhaustive list of qualities, we may say that an 
educational leader is one: 

Who can command the respect and receive the co- 
operation of his faculty because of his own intellectual 
and professional competence; 

Who can make decisions on the basis of the welfare 
of the school, not personal whims; 

Who has the emotional control to base his decisions 
on intelligence, not on emotions; 

Who can exercise authority without being domi- 
neering; 

Who can allow a subordinate to take the spotlight 
when the subordinate can do a better job, ie., a 
teacher who could give a better P.T.A. talk than the 
principal; 

Who will welcome suggestions and always have 
time to listen to the other person’s problems; 

Who can plan stimulating and challenging faculty 
meetings; 

Who can inspire the faculty to grow professionally 
through reading, discussion, attendance of educational 
meetings, and in some cases, writing. 





Putting Phonics in Its Place 
(Continued from page 378) 


in order to achieve success. This article has proved 
the necessity of phonics to enable a pupil to attack 
an unknown word. No doubt you have noticed that 
meaning was associated with phonics each time it 
was mentioned. It is only through meaning or com- 
prehension that a child can develop the more com- 
plex reading skills, such as critical reading. We Catho- 
lic educators have a definite responsibility to train 
' ur pupils to recognize and withstand pernicious litera- 
ture; also to derive pleasure from the right kind of 
literature—a joy which is rightfully theirs. 

They can do this only through the ability, first, to 
attack words, and secondly, to associate meaning with 
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them. If we can equip our pupils in this manner, we 
will merit the reward promised by Our Savior, “Well 
done, good and faithful servant.” 


The Priest-Teacher in the College 


(Continued from page 364) 


That there probably are many other contributing 
causes to the weakness of devotion to the ideal of 
filling Catholic college students with a love of solid 
scholarship by priest-teachers, as the present article 
alleges, is no doubt true. But the cure lies in dealing 
with the fundamental cause—the lack of enthusiasm 
for inculcating an appreciation of the scholarly life in | 
some American seminaries.-One major seminary of the 
writer's personal knowledge has corrected this situa- 
tion by challenging its clerics to think for themselves, 
to wrestle with problems and disputed points, to read 
widely—always with the prudent guidance and sympa- 
thetic help of a brilliant faculty. Guest lecturers in 
literature, art, education, and political science have 
been brought in for summer sessions; these teachers 
have come away amazed and delighted with zest for 
learning which the members of the faculty have in- 
stilled into these priests of tomorrow. If this spirit is 
nurtured and brought to maturity in any seminary it 
will bring young priests into the apostolate who will be 
the fulfillment of the ideal set up by Pope Pius XI. 


The Challenge Which Christ Wants Met 


The Catholic Church in America, by the common 
consent of those who can read the temper of the 
times, is on the threshold of an unparalleled oppor- 
tunity to win souls for Christ, particularly among the 
ever-growing educated classes. Untold numbers of 
these intelligent people are honestly seeking the truth, 
looking for some coherent force which gives meaning 
to human life, dignity to the human personality, and 
a worthy goal as the end of human striving. Catholi- 
cism offers them all three; but for these people of 
good will to recognize the Church as possessing the 
solution of their problems, they must see the Church 
in America as the champion of that which they hold 
most dear—the intellectual life. They instinctively use 
the touchstone given by Christ Himself: a tree shall 
be known by its fruits. The priest-teachers of Catho- 
lic colleges, therefore, carry a heavy responsibility— 
in the face they themselves show intellectual people 
outside the Church, as well as the faces the students of 
their classes take into an American society which is 
more and more tending to become a college-bred 
society. The priest-teachers of the American Catholic 
colleges are called to be, both by their work in the 
classroom and their association, socially and profes- 
sionally, with non-Catholic intellectuals, the instru- 
ments by which the loving prophecy of the Divine 
Shepherd will be at least in part fulfilled: “Other 
sheep I have that are not of this fold; them also I 
must bring.” 
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fun! 


Your school, or any group 
within it, can raise $300 
to $2,500 selling famous 
Mason 10¢ Candy Bars. 


e We supply ali candy 
e You pay nothing until sold 
e Personalized with your or- 
ganization name and picture 
e All unsold candy returnable 
e Big Profits, you get $6.00 
of every $15.00 sale 
e Famous “MASON” Brand 


Fill out coupon below. Mason will send 
you candy samples beforehand with no 
obligation. You give us no money in ad- 
vance. We supply on consignment fa- 
mous Mason 10¢ Candy Bars, packed 
5 bars in each package, wrapped with 
your own personalized wrapper at no 
extra charge. You pay 30 days after re- 
ceipt of candy. Return what you don’t 
sell. Candy is sold at regular retail 
price. On every box sold you keep $6.00 
and send Mason $9.00 (6673% profit 
on cost). There’s 

no risk. You can’t 

lose. Mail in cou- 

pon today for in- 

formation about 

MASON’S PRO- 

TECTED FUND 

RAISING DRIVES 

and samples. 


Mr. EDWARD STOYE 
Fund Raising Dept. (Dept. B-105) 
Mason, Box 549, Mineola, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send me with- 
out any obligation, samples and 


information on your Fund Raising 
Plan. 
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Mason, Au & Magenheimer, Mineola, L. I., N. Y. 
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TEACHER T) TEACHER 
IY BRIEF 


ST. VALENTINE’S PARTY 


Sister M. Celestine Xavier, 1.H.M., 
Immaculata High School, 16661 
Greenlawn, Detroit 21, Mich. 


WE HAVE PLANNED a Valentine party 
for this year as a reward to the 
library attendants for the help 
which they have so cheerfully 
rendered. 

The Feast of St. Valentine, com- 
ing as it does in Catholic Press 
Month, allows for the selection of 
party games of a literary type, in- 
tended to stimulate added interest 
in Catholic literature. 


Invitations Colorful 


The invitations are folded hearts 
cut from construction paper. An 
appropriate jingle is typed on an in- 
side leaf of white paper. 

Heart-shaped lollipops are given 
to each guest as she arrives in the 
library. The lollipops are labeled: 
“Do not consume until further 
notice.” 


First Game 


Tethering thoughts to title. When 
all are assembled, distribute paper 
on which are typed: 

1. Thoughts suggesting titles of 
books or magazines. 

2. Direction—If you are able to 
answer: “Lift up your heart.” 


_ 


. A melancholy man. 

. Given to St. Peter. 

. An occasion of general joy. 

. The man who is not noisy. 

. A fruit of the Holy Ghost. 

. The present time or age. 

. Birds well known for their sweet 
songs. 

. Animal kept for catching mice. 

. Institution for the despondent. 

. A function of the library. 

. Angel’s salutation to our Lady. 

2. An excellent companion for a trav- 
eler. 

. Trifling drops of water make the 
mighty ocean. 


ADU. WW 


. Counsel to one who is downhearted, 
5. Wholesome advice to one who is 


overanxious. 


3. The desire of all engaged in warfare. 
. Ordeal dreaded by some high school 


freshmen. 


. We listened to the murmuring music 


of the - - -. 


9. What would you show to an unhappy 


person? 


. The lighted match falling on the lace 


curtain. 


. A merchant who is now a canonized 


saint. 


22. Where did the Master dwell? 
23. A nun killed a bat that found its way 


into the convent. 


24. An irritating desire to propagate re- 


ligion. 


25. The common welfare. 
6. When questioned by sincere in- 


quirers. 


. Route taken by a delinquent who 


feared punishment upon his retum 
home. 


. Period of immaturity in age and 


experience. 


. Men engaged in war. 
. Utensil made of earthy material. 
. Arrangement in the wall for regu- 


lating ventilation. 


2. The publishing of a piece of news 


before a rival newspaper. 


. A religious service in Europe. 
. Enlargement in area, duration, or 


scope. 


. A gesture by which a thought is er 


pressed. 


3. A continent of the Western Hemi- 


sphere. 


. Needed reflection for one having the 


urge to commit suicide. 


. Played without the benefit of writ- 


ten music. 


. Germs of prayer. 
. Descended upon Lisieux in 1925. 
. St. John’s repeated exhortation. 
2. A dual personality. 
. Home for the poor and the wayfarer. 
. Where would you go if you had no 


friends? 


5. The price paid for labor. 
. The marriage feast of Cana. 
. Memories of seminary days. 
. Organs of aerial flight. 
. Mr. Blue risked his life to save the 


life of the amiable negro, Joe. 


. Prepares us for complete living. 


The CATHOUC ED 
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V18. MODERN CRUSADERS. By John Travers Moore and Rose- 
marian V. Staudacher. Illustrated by John Lawn. 


V19. OUR LADY CAME TO FATIMA. By Ruth Fox Hume. 
Illustrated by Leo Manso. 


V20. THE BIBLE STORY. By Catherine Becbe. Illustrated by 


V21. ST. AUGUSTINE AND HIS SEARCH FOR FAITH. By Milton 
Lomask. Illustrated by Johannes Troyer. | May, $1.95 
V22. ST. JOAN, THE GIRL SOLDIER. By Louis de Wohl. Illus- 


FARRAR, STRAUS & CUDAHY 
101 Fifth Avenue, New York 3 


The Silent Life 


By Tuomas Merron. At a time when the monastic orders are 
experiencing their most remarkable revival since the Middle 
Ages, the beloved author of The Seven Storey Mountain has 
written a fascinating account of a way of life about which little 
is known. Photographs. 1PRIMATUR. January 3, $3.50 


Transfigured World 


By Sister M. Laurentia Dicces. The prize-winning book in 
the Thomas More Association—Farrar, Straus & Cudahy con- 
test, dealing with the words, gestures and symbols used in 
worship. With illustrations by Sister Charlotte Anne, C.S.]. 
IMPRIMATUR. February, $4.00 


The Life of Hilaire Belloc 


By Rosert Speaicut. Here is the man behind the books. Mr. 
Speaight was chosen by the executors to present the first full- 
length account, based on hitherto unavailable family papers and 
unpublished material. This is the definitive, authorized biog- 
raphy! Photographs. March, $6.50 


TheVictory of Father Karl 


By Orro Pies, s.j. This is the amazing true story of a priest 
who was ordained inside the barbed wire of a Nazi concentra- 
tion camp, and how he heroically maintained a stronghold of 


_ Spiritual strength in the midst of Gestapo terror. Photographs. 


IMPRIMATUR. March, $4.50 


Hoss VISION BOOKS FOR 1957 ssuusssuususausaa 


V17. EDMUND CAMPION, HERO OF GOD’S UNDERGROUND. 
By Harold C. Gardiner, S. J. Illustrated by Rose Goudket. 


January, $1.95 


January, $1.95 





March, $1.95 


Colorful, action-filled true stories of saints, 
March, $1.95 martyrs, and heroes, especially written for 
Catholic boys and girls from 9 to 15. Im- 
primatur on each volume. Durable full cloth 
binding. Size 5%” x 8%”, 192 pages. Full 
May, $1.95 color jackets, 2-color endpapers, black-and- 


V23. ST. THOMAS MORE OF LONDON. By Elizabeth Ince. _ white illustrations. Viston Booxs are dis- 


July, $1.95 tributed in Canada by Ambassador Books, 


V24. MOTHER SETON AND THE SISTERS OF CHARITY. By Ltd. Send for free illustrated catalog describ- 


July, $1.95 ing these and other Vision Books. 
















ANSWERS 

Mr. Blue 

. Keys of the Kingdom 

. Jubilee 

. The quiet man 

Joy 

Today 

. Larks of Umbria 

. The mouse hunter 

. The school for hope 

10. Information 

1l. Ave Maria 

12. Wayfarer’s friend 

13. Tremendous trifles 

14. Lift up your heart 

15. Be not solicitous 

16. Swift victory 

17. Initiation 

18. Running waters 

19. Way to happiness 

20. Set all afire 

21. Wool merchant of Segovia 

22. House on Humility Street 

23. Murder in the nunnery 

24. Apostolic itch 

25. Commonweal 

26. Answer wisely 

27. Long road home 

28. Green years 

29. Men at arms 

30. Vessel of clay 

31. Register 

32. Scoop 

33. A religious service in Europe—Ves- 
pers in Vienna. 

34. Extension 

35. The Sign 

36. America 

37. Life is worth living 

38. Played by ear 

39. Seeds of contemplation 

40. Storm of glory 

41. Love one another 

42. Mystic in motley 

43. House of hospitality 

44. Friendship house 

45. To every man a penny 

46. The Best wine 

47. I'll die laughing 

48. Wings of eagles 

49. Love does such things 

50. THe Catuoric Epucator 
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CROSS UPON CROSS 


The Life of Pope Pius IX 
By Reo. Francis Beauchesne Thornton 


At the close of the game the en- 
thusiastic players partake of the 
heart-shaped confectionary. 


Second Game 


Names of Catholic authors are to 
be found among the following 
words: 


1. Carlin 17. Miltner 
2. Cecil 18. Mistral 
3. Chanler 19. Monroe 
4. Cooper 20. Moon 

5. Criss 21. Moore 
6. Eliot 22. Morin 

7. Hart 23. North 

8. Hess 24. Parsons 
9. Homan 25. Patterson 
10. Larsson 26. Ross 

11. McCole 27. Samson 
12. Malet 28. Scott 

13. Marcel 29. Simon 
14. Marlin 30. Smith 
15. Merton 31. Thompson 
16. Michel 32. Then 


Divide the guests into groups. 
When the specified time is up, an 
award is to be given to each player 
in the group who has the greater 
number of names. 


Book Jacket Match 


Each guest takes a half of a book 
jacket from a box. Then together 
they read aloud the jingle that is 
typed on the back of each. 


The one who has my other part 

Loves you, my dear, with all heart; 

At table she'll sit next to you, 

A winsome maid in white and blue. 

So now begin your happy search 

In garden, school, or in the church; 

Do not give up until you find 

The maid who is so sweet and kind. 

And on this happy festal day 

When we are gathered here for 
play; 

You will be pleased with her to dine 
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In mem’ry of Saint Valentine. 
Your friend, 7 
The Book Jag 


While recorded music is beg 
played, the’ girls all scurry arow 
each in search of the one who 
the other half of her book jack 

Each half of a book jacket) 
numbered, the number indicatigay 
the table at which to be seated fgg 
refreshments. s 

The party is brought to an end 
by the distribution of Catholig: 
pamphlets. 


ENLISTING CO-WORKERS 


By Sr. Micheal Edward C.PP§ ( 
Sisters of the Most Precious Bk 
O'Fallon, Mo. 


FROM THE VERY BEGINNING Of 
existence, the Church has given 
markable evidence of its ada 
ability to the varying circumstam 
of her children’s conditions @ 
needs. She knew how to burrow 
the catacombs; she felt at home 
the courts of the Roman emperg 
she could roam the wilds with by 
barians, hold her own against § 
acens, stage a magnificent count 
reformation in the face of the Px 
estant revolt, and confidently 
her place in the vanguard of th 
opposing the latest, most mode 
weapon of Satan—atheistic © 
munism. ; 
It is precisely this sup 

amenability of the Church to ex 
ing conditions that is her 
strength, the secret of her ma 
influence in the world. But at 
same time, while wielding a pov 
ful force for good, this very faeu 
can be the source of a servility 
secular standards, of a pliant api 
of worldly methods that might W 
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The first life of this Pope by an American. Based on orig- 
inal research on official Roman Documents, and written in 
Father Thornton’s interesting and down-to-earth style. 
Large 12 mo. 256 pages, illustrated jacket—$3.75. 










Highland Falls, New York 


(Adjoining West Point) 











THE ALTAR BOY'S CEREMONIAL 
By Reo. Joseph W. Kavanagh 
Contains instructions on how to carry out every ceremony 
performed by Altar boys at High Mass, Low Mass, Bene- 
diction, Pontifical Mass, a Bishop’s Low Mass, Holy Week, 
Forty Hours, Nuptial Mass, etc. Cloth—$2.50. 
At your local bookstore or 


BENZIGER BROTHERS, Inc. 


6-8 Barclay Street, New York 8, N. Y. 
BOSTON 10 CHICAGO 6 CINCINNATI 1 SAN FRANCISCO 3 











For the Higher Education of Women 








Conducted by the 
Missionary Sisters of St. Francis 







For particulars address 
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Arata esatas NUMBER DRILL BECOMES A GAME 
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by Dorothy Wesble 
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Ingenious Slate 
Fascinates Pupils 


When children are interested, 
they learn quickly and easily. 
An attractive new set of Num- 
ber Practice books with ‘‘mag- 
ic’’ slates, provides much of the 
fascination of a game! 


It’s Magic! 
The pupil writes his answer 
on the slate with a stylus. 
Openings are provided under 
each problem to write answers. 
Now, for more ‘‘magic,’’ he 
simply lifts the film over the 
slate, and presto! all writing 
disappears! Books may be 
passed to teacher or exchanged 


with neighbors for correction 
before answers are erased. Chil- 
dren learn easily and repetitious 
drill becomes fun . . . it's 
““magic’’! 

Teachers Endorse 

Magie Slate Number Practice 

‘Very practical to gain speed.” 
““Remarkable device for the re- 
tarded children in computation. 
Also for the advanced child for 
speed.’’ ‘Pupils learn all the 81 
basic combinations quickly and 
with enjoyment."” ‘This is the 
type of book we have long 
been waiting for." 
Order Number Practice books 
for your-pupils TODAY! 


A Real Value, too! 


Numper Practice Books (9’’x614"") have bright, 4 
color covers. Inside are hinged a series of heavy sheets 
containing all the basic Arithmetic Facts, with large 
openings below for answers. The Magic Slate swings 
underneath any one of these pages. Children are in- 
trigued and readily set to work. The value of these 
books, Magic Slate and all, is outstanding . . . only 
25¢ each . . . a tribute to volume manufacture and de- 
mand. By using time after time (with magic erasing), 
their cost is well under 1¢ per full use! Children love to 
write without a pencil and erase without an eraser! 


NO MORE 
“IRK” in 
NUMBER 

work! 


Send 

order form 

below for 
NEW 


MAGIC SLATE 
Number Practice 


The STRATHMORE Co. AUROKA. iLL. 


Please ship immediately PREPAID: 


doz. Multiplication and Division 
doz. Fractions end Decimals 
Less than 1 doz. 25¢ each. 
Discounts: 1 to 6 irar-0% Geet f des. to 12 —— 
iscount, 1 gross 08s, gross or more, 
(Ordering la doz. lots will fcitatehandling) a 


0 Invoice the School. 





Confirmation 
Robes by Moore 


You can help make Confir- 
mation a ceremony that in- 
delibly impresses its solem- 
nity in each young life. 


MOORE Confirmation 
Robes are: 


APPROPRIATE 


A quiet aura and colorful dignity helps to 
establish a reverent consciousness prior to 
and during The Ceremony, for a lasting im- 
pression. 


ACCEPTED 


Designed, manufactured and rented nation- 
wide, to Catholic Churches and Schools by 
MOORE, only for Confirmation (Not aca- 
demic commencement apparel.) 


BECOMING 


Well-fitting...drapes well too. ..because 
each child is supplied with an outfit accord- 
ing to his or her own individual measure- 
ments. 


Write for color brochure illustrating how MOORE 
Confirmation Robes save money for e family .. . 
how MOORE transportation-prepaid service provides 
everything for ease, convenience and simpli 
Request, too, a sample outfit (in the new Cathedral 
Cloth), when pequerting Confirmation Catalog CC14. 
Contact nearest office. 


E. R. MOORE CO. 


932 W. Dakin St., Chicago 13, Illinois 
268 Norman Ave., Brooklyn 22, N. Y. 
1641 N. Alllesandro St., 
Los Angeles 26, Calif. 


ALSO MAKERS OF CAPS AND GOWNS... . 
CHOIR ROBES . . . GIRLS GYM SUITS 














cause more thoughtful observers to 
question the “other-worldliness” of 
the Church or of her institutions. 


Vocational Advertising 


The Church, without doubt, must 
keep abreast of the times. As the 
moral guide of her numerous ad- 
herents, she must face conditions 
as she finds them; she must cope 
with the problems that face her, and 
wherever feasible and proper, use 
approved modern methods of solv- 
ing these problems. This she has 
done, consistently and successfully. 
In the Middle Ages, for example, 
she did not hesitate to use the 
drama to teach religious truths. 
When the printing press emerged 
as a potent means of reaching her 
children, she lost no time in utiliz- 
ing it for her purposes. More re- 


| cently, she has bent the faculties of 


radio and television to aid her in 


| spreading truth. 


So too, her religious orders have 
not deemed it incongruous to adapt 
modern advertising methods in their 
efforts to bolster their numerical 


| strength when the present expan- 
| sion of the Catholic population 
| threatens to leave large segments 
| of the Catholics without the services 
| of religious priests, missionaries, 


teachers, and nurses, 

Certainly no one will cavil at this 
course. If advertising the beauties, 
joys, and privileges of the religious 


| life will attract worthy candidates 


to seminaries, convents, and mon- 


| asteries, certainly such advertising 
| is not only legitimate, but also ad- 
| visable. If pointing out the striking 


need for more priests, religious 
teachers, social workers, nurses, and 
missionaries will succeed in inspir- 
ing young people to fill the many 
vacancies in these fields, why 
shouldn't religious orders make 
such needs known? 

There is definitely a place in our 
times for vocational literature, for 


| vocational films, for vocation “days” 


and “weeks,” for vocation rallies, 
and for the numerous other in- 


| genious devices now being used to 
| familiarize young people with the 


religious life. 

True, none of this propaganda 
has any precedent in apostolic 
times. Christ's method of recruit- 
ing candidates for His service was 
utterly devoid of any suggestion of 
high powered advertising. He held 
out no alluring promises to His first 


disciples. His “Come, follow 
and I will make you fishers of men" 
(Mark 1:17) is as starkly simple ang 
unglamorous as an invitation to g 
lifetime of service could possibly 
be. 

No less unenticing was the 
Baptist’s manner of introduej 
Christ and His way of life to his 
disciples: “Behold the Lamb 
God!” But, for all its lack of allure, 
John’s method was successful, and 
it impelled Andrew and John the 
Evangelist to follow Christ immed}. 
ately. 


Reason to Fear 


The ensuing scene, described by 
one of the actors later, is again a 
far cry from the usual modern pro. 
cedure. “What is it that you seek?” 
Christ asks. And to their no doubt 
embarrassed counter question, 
“Master, where do you live?” He 
merely offers a challenge—“Come 
and see” (John 1:35-39). That was 
all. There were no attractive folders 
picturing scenes from the life that 
lay before them, no colorful films 
giving 4 preview (carefully edited) 
of the activities that would fill their 
days—not even an eloquent pane 
gyric on the apostolic vocation. 
Simply the challenge, “Come and 
see.” Simply the example of a life 
of complete devotion to God and 
man. Simply fervent prayer through 
long nights: “I pray for them; . .. 
for those whom Thou hast given 
Me, for they are Thine” 

One is forced to wonder some- 
times, when comparing Christ's pro- 
cedure in enlisting co-workers with 
that in vogue among present-day 
religious institutes, whether less 
attention to the external, peripheral 
details of the religious life in pro 
moting vocations might not be a 
good thing. One is even tempted to 
think that perhaps there is not 
enough reliance upon the efficacy 
of prayer and good example in pres 
ent day efforts to foster vocations. 

Certainly there is reason to fear 
that vocations which are the result 
of modern high-powered salesmat- 
ship are not the most substantial in 
the world, nor are they guaranteed 
to stand up under the strain of 
facing the realities of the religious 
life—realities that received no atten 
tion, or were at least glossed over 
lightly—in the fascinating brochures 
that attracted the candidates to the 
convent or monastery. 
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To be effective in stimulating 
vocations worthy of the name, vo- 
cations that will endure, our adver- 
tising must be honest. It must shun 

orizing, lop-sided emphasis 

unessential but attractive de- 
tails. It must not stoop to lure candi- 
dates by holding out the prospect 
of picnics and home visits, or oppor- 
tunities for travel, education, and 
“careers.” The religious life is some- 
thing sacred and serious. It asks 
sacrifices of those who are called 
to follow it. There is a vast deal 
more to it than is usually pictured 
in much of the current literature on 
the subject, and therein lies the 
cause of much of the disillusion- 
ment experienced by those who 
have been drawn to enter novitiates 
after reading the idealized treat- 
ment in the average vocation folder. 

It is precisely the sacredness, the 
seriousness, and the sacrificial char- 
acter of the religious life that must 
be made clear to prospective postu- 
lants. If these qualities are left to 
the imagination of the readers, their 
discovery later will certainly react 
unfavorably during those important 
novitiate days. 


Cut-throat Competition 

But there is another aspect of this 
aping of modern advertising trends 
in this business of attracting voca- 
tions that is even more open to 
criticism than is this slanted treat- 
ment of the religious life. It is the 
practice of what is graphically 
termed in the field of economics 
“cut-throat competition.” “Prepos- 
terous!” you may say. Of course it 
is, but it is practiced by some re- 
ligious communities—or at least by 
some members of some religious 
communities. 

Certainly it is laudable that re- 
ligious should desire the growth of 
their congregation and should work 
for vocations to it. But when this 
zeal impels religious to attempt to 
dissuade prospective candidates to 
a certain order from entering that 
order by using such arguments as 
“We are a larger (or smaller) com- 
munity; we allow more visits home; 
we send our sisters to the finest 
schools; we don’t have this rule (or 
we do have that rule); you'll like 
it better in our community—” then 
the very best that can be said about 
such zeal is that it is totally ill-ad- 
vised. And surely the worst that 
can be said about it is not hard to 
Imagine. 
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for Primary Grades 
Social Studies 


le: Series $30 
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2821 East Grand Boulevard * Detroit 11, Michigan 


GOD’S HERALDS 


By J. Chaine, trans. by Brendan McGrath, O.S.B. 





“,.. there is no other key...” 


The prophets of Israel have a message for Chris- 
tians today, just as they had for their Hebrew con- 
temporaries. But today’s reader needs some orienta- 
tion if he is to feel the impact of Old Testament pro- 
phetic literature. The divine message of the prophets is 
colored—not distorted—by the mentality and historical 

circumstances of its utterance. If this mentality and these circumstances are 
overlooked, the message may be missed or misunderstood. Because it pro- 
vides us with the necessary background, God's Heralds is a key to the under- 
standing of the prophets. Since in English there is no other key that will open 
the prophets to the average reader, we can be grateful to Dom Brendan Mc- 
Grath, O.S.B., for giving us Chaine’s work in its English dress. 


REV. JOHN P. O'CONNELL, M. A., S.T.D., 
(Editor, The Catholic Family Bible) 


List $3.95 


at Catholic Bookstores or 


JOSEPH F. WAGNER, Ince. 





53 Park Place, New York 7, N. Y. 





Word Power through Spelling 
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Catholic Edition 


SISTER M. JOSEPHINA, C S.J. 
SISTER M. FLORENCE, S.S.N.D. 
SISTER M. PIERRE, S.S.N.D. 
LILLIAN E. BILLINGTON 
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IV. THE SACRAMENT OF BAPTISM 






























































NEW YORK — CHICAGO 
SAN FRANCISCO — DALLAS — ATLANTA 


1. THE VESTMENTS OF THE MASS 
il. THE MASS—PART 1—FROM THE 


iil. THE MASS—PART 2—FROM THE 
CANON TO THE END OF THE MASS 


V. THE SACRAMENT OF CONFIRMA- 
TION 


Every picture photographed “live” in beautiful Eastman Kodak color, by Kostich, 
internationally renowned photographic illustrator. Every prayer, every ceremony, 
every vestment, every holy article vividly pictured, and made crystal clear to the 
viewer. A very powerful teaching aid and help to religious and student alike. 


These ten superb teaching filmstrips come with a complete and comprehensive 
Teachers Manual, realistically priced at only 


PRAYERS AND DEVOTIONS 


A new set of three artistically beautiful full color filmstrips, illustrating, The Our Father, The 
Hail Mary, The Mysteries of the Rosary, and the Stations of The Cross. Each picture has 
an individual descriptive caption which appears on the screen. Every religious instructor 
will welcome the addition of this superb unit of teaching material 

1. THE LORD'S PRAYER AND THE HAIL MARY 

2. THE MYSTERIES OF THE ROSARY 

3. THE STATIONS OF THE CROSS 


Send for 10 day preview trial of these filmstrip sets 
EYE GATE HOUSE, Ine. dept. c1 —2716 Forty-First Ave., LIC. 1, N.Y 


Gives each pupil the ability— 
and desire—to spell correctly 
through planned, systematic 
and stimulating learning ex- 
periences with words. 


Provides the religious words 
Catholic children need— 
introduced at the grade 
level where they are needed. 


Finan nnvnunveaneassueseusenaveuaneuasenuinnnn HUUUUEUEDOUUOOEUEDEADGEUAOOUOOOOEE 


Silver Burdett Company 
MORRISTOWN, NEW JERSEY 


Bh 
New Full Color Religious Filmstrip Sets 
THE MASS and the SACRAMENTS 


A new series of ten filmstrips containing over 385 pictures in full color 


. Reverent-inspira- 


Vi. THE SACRAMENT OF PENANCE 
Vil. THE SACRAMENT OF HOLY EU- 
CHARIST 


Vill. THE SACRAMENT OF EXTREME 
UNCTION 


IX. THE SACRAMENT OF HOLY ORDERS 
X. THE SACRAMENT OF MATRIMONY 
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ue It is more than obvious that 
= | tactics don't help candidates d 
= | that critical pre-entrance haa hh 
= | more than one instance, they haye 
= | served only to confuse and bewilde 
= | one who had before been quite 
= | certain of what God was asking i of 
= | her. In some cases they have even § Stories 
= | induced candidates to decide By Pie' 
= | against entering any order—or at 1956; | 
= | least to defer entrance until 
= | have weighed the merits and Adult 
= | merits of each congregation in the — 
= | balance. As a result, such ill-advised the Olc 
= | zeal is not only unproductive of the ment - 
= | fruit that was desired, but is, up. this : 
= | fortunately, the cause of the loss of which v 
= | what might have been a definite § PU ‘ 
= | asset to the Church in the form of = oa 
S| a good religious vocation. Addren 
= | Souls Served ara 
= studying 
, In this matter of working for yo. torial il! 
| cations, therefore, each religious § bas bee: 
| order, while of course always keep- of the s 
ing its own needs in mind, must be will ha 
| really “catholic” in its outlook and § adult | 
never descend to a narrow, selfish Bible. 
| attitude which questions a vocation The 
| to another order. What if three of stories { 
| this year’s graduates decide to enter his own 
| nursing orders, one a missionary courage 
| order, another a contemplative tures. 
lf | order? Isn’t the Church being en. § picture 
| riched? Won't Christ’s work be childrer 
| done? Won't souls be served? Why actions. 
| a religious community should feel with tl 
| it incumbent upon itself to attempt proval 
| to induce these graduates to re pages 
consider their decisions and “come of gold 
to us” remains one of those un- approp 
answerable questions, betraying a is of ge 
lamentable spirit of selfishness and Joseph 
jealousy utterly at variance with memor 
| Christ’s teaching. fortun 
this b 
Brings Own Rewards riching 
hands. 
No community need fear that en- first ta 
| couraging vocations to other com- tractiv 
| munities (where this is called for older ‘ 
| by conditions) will in any way mili- lated | 
| tate against its own needs. Such abridg 
generous cooperation with God's Mothe 
plans will bring its own rewards in 0S.U 
the form of increased vocations. 
And if this generous, unselfish atti- 
| tude is further bolstered by prayer, The ¢ 
fidelity to the rule, and mutual Rel 
charity, there will be no dearth of (H 
candidates to carry on the com Nev 
munity’s work. New recruits eager $2: 
to “Come and see” where the Fre 
Master lives will keep the convent "Sate 
doorbell busy. 











Stories from the Old Testament. 
By Piet Worm (Sheed and Ward; 
1956; price $3.00). 


Adult Catholics as well as their 
children have neglected a study of 
the Old Testament and Old Testa- 
ment times. Piet Worm has written 
this beautifully illustrated book 
which will give children a vivid 
picture of our spiritual forefathers 
and will enrich the elders who read 
the text to the little ones. Older 
children would prefer reading the 
attractive pages themselves and 
studying the accompanying pic- 
torial illustrations. Strict accuracy 
has been observed in the retelling 
of the stories, therefore the reader 
will have nothing to unlearn in 
adult life when he peruses the 
Bible. 

The author began to illustrate 
stories from the Old Testament for 
his own children in Holland to en- 
courage their reading of the Scrip- 
tures. The artist would sketch a 
picture and then ~show it to his 
children while measuring their re- 
actions. Those illustrations that met 
with the most whole-hearted ap- 
proval found their way into the 
pages of his book. The lavish use 
of gold in the drawings seems so 
appropriate because “the language 
is of gold.” The story from Adam to 
Joseph will be engraved in the 
memory of the children who are 
fortunate enough to have a copy of 
this beautifully artistic and en- 
tiching volume placed in their 
hands. The books will make their 
first taste of the Bible story so at- 
tractive that, when they grow 
older and wiser, they will be stimu- 
lated to read the same stories un- 
abridged in their primary source. 
Mother Francis Regis Conwell, 
OS.U., M.A. 


The Catholic Viewpoint on Race 
Relations. By John LaFarge, S.J. 
(Hanover House, Garden City, 
New York, 1956; pages 190; price 
$2.95). 


From his own work and the state- 
ments of many others, the author 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


recapitulates here the essential 
points that constitute the Catholic 
teaching on race. 

He shows that race relations is 
one of our greatest current prob- 
lems, despite a certain disregard or 
reticence which many show to- 
wards it. Although the statement 
could hardly be proven by any 
available yardstick, Father LaFarge 
holds (and many observers with 
him) race relations responsible for 
the greatest loss in talent and man- 
power in this country today. It 
crops up again and again, in vari- 
ous places and circumstances, as in 
the Till case, in employment prac- 
tices, in urban churches, in residen- 
tial discrimination and, this re- 
viewer would add, in the admission 
policies of some 65 per cent of our 
American sisterhoods. 

Certainly, as Catholics we have 
contributed to the growth of this 
malignancy. Yet as Catholics we 
have always had the principles to 
guide us against sharing in and 
compounding the injustice of racial 
segregation and discrimination. 

Several points are here made 
which deserve special and continu- 
ing attention. One is that in the 
fields of labor, entertainment, or 
family relations there is no hestita- 
tion about pointing out “a Catholic 
way of acting and thinking” which 
is frequently said to be obligatory 
or at least is strongly advised. How- 
ever, where race relations enters 
in, few want to be so direct and 
forthright in exhorting and com- 
manding Catholics to observe prin- 
ciples which are here much clearer 
than elsewhere. Catholic moralists 
and educators at all levels might 
well give much consideration to 
this incisive comment. 

On the other hand, Father La- 
Farge touches upon the Puerto 
Rican problem (some 600,000 im- 
migrants make up almost one-third 
of the Catholic population of Man- 
hattan already) but seems to say 
nothing about anti-semitism among 
the Catholics of the large Eastern 
cities. Puerto Ricans are not, how- 
ever, a distinct racial group, but 
only an ethnic branch—much the 













VISION BOOKS 


FOR THE SCHOOL LIBRARY 


| Stories of great Catholics for 


children from 9 to 15 


write for “VISION BOOKS BRO- 
CHURE” containing complete de- 
scription of the following and 
many other titles—all titles are 
illustrated 


St. John Bosco and the 

Children’s Saint, Dominic Savio 

By Catherine Beebe IMPRIMATUR 
$1.95 

St. Therese and the Roses 

By Helen Walker Homan IMPRIMATUR 
$1.95 

Father Marquette and the Great 

Rivers 

By August Derleth IMPRIMATUR $1.95 

St. Francis of the Seven Seas 

By Albert J. Nevins, M.M. IMPRIMATUR 
$1.95 

Bernadette and the Lady 

By Hertha Pauli IMPRIMATUR $1.95 


St. Isaac and the Indians 
By Milton Lomask IMPRIMATUR $1.95 


Fighting Father Duffy 

By Jim and Virginia Bishop 
IMPRIMATUR $1.95 

St. Pius X, The Farm Boy Who 

Became Pope 

By William Diethelm, O.S.B. 
IMPRIMATUR $1.95 

St. Ignatius and the Company of 

Jesus 

By August Derleth IMPRIMATUR $1.95 


John Carroll: Bishop and Patriot 
By Milton Lomask IMPRIMATUR $1.95 


St. Dominic and the Rosary 


| By Catherine Beebe IMPRIMATUR $1.95 
| The Cross in the West 


By Mark Boesch IMPRIMATUR $1.95 


|The E. M. Lohmann 


Company 
Religious Articles—Books—Church Goods 


413 Sibley St., Saint Paul 1, Minn. 
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same as the Jews. An equal space 
could, therefore, well have been 
given to the Jews, for Jews are 
much more the object of prejudice 
than other minorities in certain 
heavily Catholic districts. 

The “problem” and “record” parts 
of this book could well have been 
reduced by tightening, to permit 
the inclusion of some pages on anti- 
semitism as part of the whole sub- 


MARTYR 
IN TIBET 
The Heroic Life and Death 
of Father Meurice Torney 


By ROBERT LOUP. All 
before him had _ been 
murdered as, eventually, 
was Fr. Tornay—but not 
before he had succeeded in 
establishing the first Chris- 
tian mission in Tibet. A 
gripping true story of an 
adventure of faith. 
Al your Bookseller $3.75 
DAVID MecKAY, 
New York 3, N. Y. 


Inc. 
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HILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY 


PUBLICATIONS 


THE DICTIONARY OF 


PHILOSOPHY 


Dagobert D. Runes, Editor 


“This book is, to say the least, all 
that its editor claims for it. The 
astonishing element about it is its 
compactness into a handy volume, 
all-embracing in content, clear in ex- 
position, objective in viewpoint and 
ear-marked by a correctness that is 
inescapable. 


“The teacher, the student or the 
layman will find the volume invaluable 
in his philosophical studies, and will 
save time and labor by having it at 
hand. The space given is always in 
proportion to the philosophical and 
historical importance of the subject 
and research is made easy by bibli- 
ography and quotations.” 

—Dean James F. Carroll, 
Duquesne University 


$6.00 


PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY 
Publishers 


15 East 40th Street, Desk 324 
New York 16, N. Y. 


Expedite shipment by prepayment 


Father LaFarge speaks plainly 
but briefly on moderation and grad- 
ualism, and quite strongly rejects 
an extremism that makes for no 
practical progress. He qualifies his 
terms with enough distinctions to 
keep anyone from calling him a 
moderate, a gradualist, or a radical. 

Some 41 pages (in 190) are de- 
voted to “What an Individual Can 
Do,” a long series of paragraphs 
suggestive of Father LaFarge’s own 
personal dedication to this field of 
apostolate. When one realizes that 
many of these recommendations 
are drawn from actual practice in 
many places, he may realize that 
progress has been greater than is 
generally known in race relations 
among Catholics and that its rate 
must be steadily accelerating. 


(Rev.) RayMonp Bernarp, S.J. 


Guidance in Elementary Schools. 
By Harold F. Cottingham. 
(Bloomington: McKnight and 
McKnight Publishing Company, 
1956; pages 325; price $5). 


Guidance in Elementary Schools 
is a comprehensive compendium of 
methods and techniques used in 
elementary school guidance pro- 
grams. As such, it meets a dis- 
tinct need since it is apparently the 
first book of its kind to describe 
all of the approaches to guidance 
which have been successfully ex- 
ploited in the elementary school 
program. After a preliminary chap- 
ter, in which the rationale of an 
elementary school guidance pro- 
gram is presented, the book goes 
on to describe the various ways 
in which pertinent information 
about pupils can be secured and 
summarized, how pupil problems 
can be identified, and what meth- 
ods can be used to assist pupils 
with their problems. The author 
shows how guidance services can 
be initiated, organized, and eval- 
uated, and he ends the book with 
a brief résumé of trends and future 
developments. All in all, the book 
does a thorough job of delineating 
the specific practices currently used 
in the elementary schools. 

Fhe’ critical reader, trained in 
psychology, will detect an unfor- 
tunate psychological naivety in the 
way the material is organized and 
presented. The prudent use of most 
of the techniques described pre- 
supposes that the users are thor- 


oughly grounded in depth psychgh 
ogy or are assisted in their work by 
specialists in human motivation and 
who can sift, from a mass of daty 
about a given pupil, those fagl 
alone which are pertinent to a 
chologically significant diagnosis of 
the child’s state of growth and de 
velopment. It is the rare teacher 
who is sufficiently grounded in 
namic psychology to do this. It js 
possible, for example, for a 

of teachers to collect all of the ip. 
formation specified for the case 
conference, case study, or case his. 
tory, as listed in chapter six, with 
out, however, arriving at a true ic- 
ture of what these data mean in the 
life of a child. By bringing in a re 
source person at the very begin. 
ning, the whole process of collect. 
ing pertinent information could be 
greatly curtailed. The saving ip 
time and energy of the teacher 
would more than compensate for 
the added expense of employing a 
specialist. It is neither desirable nor 
necessary to wait until the teacher 
“has exhausted her own assistance 
skills” (p. 116). 

Other examples of this psy. 
chological naivety are sprinkled 
throughout the book and detraet 
markably from its usefulness as 
a text. Cases in point are the 
“atomistic” and narrow point of 
view as to what constitutes work- 
ing to capacity (p. 96), and the 
failure to point out that in “iden- 
tifying personal problem areas,” all 
areas of the child’s personal adjust- 
ment are interrelated. 

The above criticisms could prob- 
ably be made of any book in this 
field which describes guidance 
practices as they are currently be- 
ing carried on in the elementary 
schools. It should be noted, how- 
ever, that even with its limitations, 
a book of this kind should go far 
toward highlighting the need for 
guidance in the elementary school 
where guidance activities are fre- 
quently non-existent. 

SisteR ANNETTE (WALTERS), C.SJ. 


Plays for Grade and High School 
Children. By Sister M. Gene- 
vieve Lauder (Exposition Press, 
New York, 1956; pages 113; 
price $3). 


The three one-act _ historical 
dramatizations contained in this 
book will be helpful to grade school 

(Continued on page 410) 
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New and wiser Learning Aids 
for High School English Classes . . . 


LEARNING WORDS 


Jerome Shostak 
9th Year *© 10th Year © llth Year * 12th Year 


Here is a notable, new (September 1956) workbook series de- 
signed to provide a practical, stimulating and highly flexible program 
for vocabulary building in the four-year high school English course. 

The author succeeds in making words come alive for students. He 
motivates vocabulary improvement by showing its application to 
many phases of daily experience. 

Words are introduced on the basis of topics or themes of real 
interest to students. Word selections are based on the frequency and 
currency of terms used in newspapers, magazines, radio-TV pro- 
grams, and other areas of American speech and writing. 

The flexible material readily adjusts to the special needs of classes 
and individual students. It can be adapted to supplement any 
formal organization of work in technical English. 


Net class price: 35¢ each 
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UNIT DRILLS FOR BETTER ENGLISH 


Jerome Shostak. This low-cost booklet series offers abundant drill ma- 
terial to correct common language errors. Each booklet is a complete unit 
covering @ major branch of grammar or technical English. Titles available: 


CORRECTING SENTENCE ERRORS 
PUNCTUATION AND CAPITALIZATION 
PREFERRED MODERN USAGE 
WRITING BETTER SENTENCES 
SPELLING 


UNIT DRILLS FOR READING COMPREHENSION 
Roger B. Goodman 


UNIT DRILLS FOR VOCABULARY GROWTH 
(Choosing Better Words) 
Jerome Shostak 


~ Net class price: 20¢ each Teacher's Key supplied free. 
ee ee ee 


KEYSTONE EDUCATION PRESS 
A Division of Oxford Book Company 
222 Fourth Avenue . New York 3 




















The Protestant Churches of America 


By John A. Hardon, S. J.—Based on authoritative Protestant 
sources, this work gives the history, doctrine, ritual, church organization, 
and statistics of the fifteen major, and many of the minor denominations 
of Protestant churches in America. $5.00 


The Salvation of the Unbeliever 


By Riccardo Lombardi, S.J., translated by Dorothy M. White 
—tThis exhaustive study examines the painful and perplexing problem 
of the salvation of those who do not yet belong to the Catholic Church. 


$5.00 
Third Book of Catechism Stories 


By Rev. z H. Drinkwater—This new book, by the author of 
Catechism S$ , and More Catechism Stories, is divided into 
four parts and deals with the Creed, the Our Father, the Command- 
ments, and the Seven Sacraments. 


Morals in Medicine 


By Thomas J. O’Donnell, $.}.— This book of medical ethics pro- 
vides students with straightforward answers to pressingly practical situa- 
tions, and carefully underlines and clarifies the governing theological 
principles. $3.75 


Principles of Sacramental Theology 


By Bernard Leeming, $.J.—A study of sacramental theology cov- 
ering the field completely, objectively, clearly, yet not too technically. 
A detailed index and extensive bibliographies complete the eminent 
usefulness of the study. $6.75 


Contemporary Philosophy 


By Teodenes C. Copleston, S.J.—The author of the outstanding 


of Philosophy here gives a lucid and critical analysis of logi- 
cal positivism and existentialism. $4.00 


A Little Learning 


By Walter J. Handren, $.J.—A practical ‘‘how-to-study’’ guide 
for the student and general reader. Every aspect of college education 
is covered—and always with emphasis on the concrete, practical, day- 
to-day problems. $3.50 


Catholic Social Doctrine 


By Daniel A. O’Connor, C.S.V.—‘‘This simple and clear exposi- 
tion “ the Catholic teaching on social problems is a very welcome addi- 
tion A the literature on the subject... .A good introduction to Catholic 


Doctrine.’’—The Liguorian $3.00 


Dogmatic Theology 


Volume |: The True Religion 

By Magr. G. Van Noort, translated and revised by John J. 
Castelot, $.S. and William R. Murphy, $.S.—The first English 
translation of the widely admired Tractatus de Vera Religione 
brought fully up to date in text and bibliography. $6.06 


Christian Spirituality 


By Pierre Pourrat, $.S.——‘‘The only comprehensive work which 
surveys the entire history and development of spirituality from the time 
of Christ to the resent, giving a synopsis of the thought of varlowsi'es 
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and writers.’—The Veice 4 Volumes 


Medical Guide to Vocations 


By René Eiot, M.D. and Pierre Galimard, M.D., translated 
by P. Odenwald M.D.—"“'Since the greater part of this book 
deals with Sd aspects of the religious life, it should be a 
‘must’ for the clinician who is engaged in the work of screening candi- 
dates to seminaries or religious congregations or in treating maladjusted 
religious.'’—A.C.P.A. Newsletter $4.75 


No Longer Two 


By Walter J. Handren, $.J.—‘‘A detailed commentary on the 
encyclical Casti Connubii of Pope Pius XI for use in religion classes 
and study clubs.’’—America 


Graceful Living 


A Course in the Appreciation of the Sacraments 

By John Fearon, O0.P.— ‘This is a book on the theology of the sacra- 
ments written in a popular vein to catch the interest of the ordinary 
Catholic and so help him to a fuller Catholic life. It was a selection of 
the Spiritual Book iates.'’—Review for Religious 


Stonyhurst Scripture Manuals 


Volume I: The Gospel According to St. Mark 
With an Introduction and Commentary by C. C. Martindale, 
S.J.—The first volume in a new series on the Gospels and the Acts of 
the Apostles. Each book is complete with a lengthy introduction and a 
line-by-line commentary on the New Testament text. $3.00 
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Here is the first social studies series of its kind 
for Catholic schools. Each book integrates his- 
tory and geography, develops usefull skills, and 
emphasizes those understandings and attitudes 
that are essential for Christian social living. 
Ready now: WORKING TOGETHER for 


third grade. Texts for grades 4—6 in prepara- 
tion. 
















































































© WORKING TOGETHER © EXPLORING THE NEW WORLD 
© EXPLORING NEAR AND FAR © EXPLORING THE OLD WORLD 


Wherever good books are sold 


THE NEWMAN PRESS 


Westminster, Maryland 










FOLLETT PUBLISHING COMPANY 
1010 West Washington Boulevard, Chicago 7, Illinois 
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How to Enrich the READING PROGRAM with A-V Aids 


By Sister Ignatia, Cathedral School, 325 W. Kellogg Blud., St. Paul 2, Minn. 


READING INFLUENCES EVERY ASPECT of the curriculum. 
It is the enlarging and interpreting of our experiences. 
It is a skill which gives us an understanding of our- 
selves and the world about us. Hahn says, “We read 
with what we have seen and heard and smelled and 
tasted and felt.” To the mother who asks, “When shall 
my child read?” we answer, “When he is ready, 
nothing can stop him.” And, “How can I tell when he 
is ready?” “You needn't worry. He will tell you that, 
when he begins looking at pictures in books and asking 
you questions.” Readiness is an individual matter 
and we must not force maturity, but patiently await 
a child’s growth into readiness. 

When a child can follow directions, tell a story, 
listen with interest to another, then he is ready. But 
parents can enrich the readiness by providing a lush 
environment, that is, a rich experimental background. 
For example, the child who comes from a home where 
the family conversation includes him, where good 
books are read, where vacations are taken, has decided 
advantage over the child who has not had these 
opportunities. 

Since children mature in terms of their environmen- 
tal experiences, it is up to the teacher to bridge the 
gap, to overcome the wide range of differences, the 
diversified experiences or lack of them. She must be 
certain that all members of her group have common 
experiences. And how can this best be done, but by 
audio-visual techniques. 


The Teacher Helped 


There is no doubt that the teacher and administrators 
of the elementary schools, especially need help with 
the reading problem. Children today read very badly. 
“Why do not our schools teach children to read?” asked 
a mother. Paul Witty says, “It is undeniable that there 
are many poor readers in the upper elementary grades 
and in high school, regardless of the fact that the 
average reading ability has increased over the years.” 
Why are there so many poor readers in our schools? 
Because, today, education is less selective. Never have 
the secondary schools had such an enrollment. Every- 
body’s child is being educated. 
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The schools are giving increasing attention to the 
problem of the retarded reader, especially at the 
junior high school level. Reading is making hea 
lines in press and periodical. “The subject has pap 
moted scholarly gatherings at countless universifj 
and touched off innumerable discussions,” says Dorg Hh 
Barclay in her text, Help for the Retarded Re 
However, statistics show that today’s young read™ 
well as those in the past. Way back in 1838, Horap 
Mann said, “More than eleven-twelfths of all the 
children in the reading classes in our schools, do’ ot 
understand the meaning of the words they read.” 

The book, Why Johnny Can't Read and What You 
Can Do About It, by Rudolph Flesch has had nation 
wide press coverage, selling in a few months over 
60,000 copies. His definition, “Learning to read means 
learning to sound out words. Teach the child what 
each word stands for and he can read.” Mr. Betts held 
in the Saturday Review of Literature, “If the teaching 
of reading could be reduced to this simple formula, and 
if this formula could be applied to all children, Mr. 
Flesch could become the Albert Einstein of reading,” 
He drills Johnny on the pronunciation of lists of iso- 
lated words—his idea of reading is word pronunciation. 
Time commented “Flesch has, in a sense, done the 
nation a favor. He has forced educators to explain 
how they teach.” 


How A-V Aids Help 


We hear a great deal of criticism today about the 
unfortunate influence which radio, motion picture, and 
television may be exerting upon the development of 
the child—particularly in relation to his reading habits. 
Bernardis in his Audio-Visual Reading Tools says, 
“There is a growing fear that the child listening to 
radio or watching TV may have little time for books, 
but no such criticism can be made over the value 
which a school can derive from these A-V materials 
in promoting a better education for the child—and 
this includes more and better reading.” 

When properly selected and used, educational films, 
filmstrips, radio, recordings, and TV programs call 
become some of the best tools available to the clas* 
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With each $200. order for SVE filmstrips or slide- 
sets, you receive a $64.50 School Master “300” Projector 
absolutely free! When your order for materials totals 






















CHOOSE FROM OUTSTANDING 
SVE FILMSTRIP SETS LIKE THESE 


PRIMARY eer 
The Lily of Israel Prehistoric Man Through the River $300. or more, you get an $84.50 School Master "500 
Visualized First Communion Cultures as your free gift! It’s a wonderful way to start or 

Catechism Geography of American Peoples E S : 
Living Together Lands and Peoples Overseas enlarge your audio-visual program. (Projector shown 
Be Healthy, Go Safely — i i : 5 : 

ccnbeny er + ane is Model “500”. Rewind Take-up is optional at $7.50 
Phonics—A Key to Better Readin sts 

, 8 JUNIOR-SENIOR HIGH — 24ditional cost.) 
INTERMEDIATE The Rosary 
2m Catechism — ee Catechism — HUNDREDS OF SUBJECTS AT EVERY GRADE LEVEL. 
e Sacraments e Sacraments 

Using Good English Establishing the Republic wpe adler ates metacenteg! cte 
World Missionary Social Studies Our National Government cnnean ceniis cian Set sans Guess 'eananND Cnatess Same ian’ <aieae please <i uti ane 
Hero Legends of Many Lands Steps in Building a Paragraph 214 
Correlated Science Series Basic Nature Study SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. (A Business Corporation) 


1345 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, lilinois 


Gentlemen: Please send Catholic Religious and Educational Catalog of filmstrips, 
slidesets and audio-visual equipment. 
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room teacher and can contribute a great deal to the 
school’s reading program. 

“Unless the child has accumulated a background 
of experiences, of contact with real objects and 
people, or their visual representation, he cannot hope 
to understand the printed word even if he can say it 
correctly. A-V tools available for the classroom teacher 
help the child acquire essential experiential back- 
ground.” 

In the early grades the problem is more or less 
simple. The beautifully illustrated primers, the story 
about father, mother, baby and dog are universally 
understood for they are a part of every child’s environ- 
ment. However, even here A-V aids can be helpful. 
Here is the story of the Guardian Angel, a sound film- 
strip. Do you think this visual representation helps 
the child understand the printed word? 

In the later grades, when a child in his reading no 
longer studies his immediate environment, home or 
neighborhood, he must acquire new knowledge;, here 
all the best in A-V tools must enter in. 


The Audio-Visual Know-How 


There is audio-visual in everything that we do. It 
is like the air we breathe and about as reasonable. It 
is everywhere. We just need a little “know-how” to use 
it at every turn. 

We read about our community, rich in history and 
lore, and are enthusiastic about discovering places of 
interest, rich in fact and fiction of the early settlers; 
so we take our reading out-of-doors, for first hand 
experiences make for real progress in reading. These 
environmental experiences help to fill in the missing 
gap. They give meaning to the printed word and build 
up understandings; by making learning more concrete. 
A child who has difficulty in reading can get a better 
understanding from what he sees. Wittich and Schul- 
ler say, “We recognize among average children, that 
those who have many first-hand experiences often 
make more real progress in learning to read, for they 
read about things they have experienced. Words soon 
become associated with the experience, and the result 
is vital comprehension. But in the upper grades we 
study about persons, places and things which may be 
thousands of miles away or may be “inaccessible to our 
direct A-V experiences.” Wittich says that here learn- 
ing efficiency declines because we no longer are able 
to be the first-hand “see-ers, doers, listeners.” 

“Going to See” is an enjoyable way to learn. When 
you make a trip to a factory, a farm, a fire station, a 
post office, a bank, a zoo, a train trip, art institute, 
museum, a paper mill, state capitol, or a radio TV 
station, you see the work-a-day world in reality. The 
teacher opens up a rich field of experience which 
makes learning full, happy, and well rounded. 


Happy, Interested Child Succeeds 


The well-planned field trip broadens the child's 
experiences and increases pupil interest because it 
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gives him new experiences. In the absence of interest 
no learning takes place or scarcely none. It is 

the child who is happy and interested in school who 
succeeds. 

Dora V. Smith calls the field trip that divine visual. 
aid. So if you are going to develop pupils to the limi 
of their capacity, give them an experiential background 
for a well-balanced reading diet; then you must cap. 
ture their interest by overcoming the barriers to learp. 
ing. And how can this be done? But by “going to see” 
Here, we develop the alphabet of experience, experi. 
ences of handling, tasting, feeling, seeing, smelling, 
hearing, what we sometimes call real-life experience, 
The second grade went to the bakery; as they entered, 
they were given fresh banana rolls which 
munched throughout their trip. After a delightful half 
hour of handling, tasting, feeling, seeing, heari 
smelling, they emerged from the bakery with a fresh 
hot loaf under their arm, to take home to mother. 

Use the motion picture in order to overcome some 
of the barriers to teaching. The teacher says, “What 
can I do about taking my class to far away places, 
How can I show these foreign peoples, their culture, 
their home life, their industries? the words are just 
so many words.” 


We Enrich Learning 


The pupil who has never seen Eskimo children, 
children of Mexico, the people of the Congo, colonial 
children, early settlers of New England, will have very 
little understanding of how these people live and are 
affected by climatic conditions, unless we enrich their 
learning through motion picture. The pupil needs a 
balance between hearing and seeing. Lack of under. 
standing does not motivate further reading. 

A much better teaching job might be done if more 
educational film were used to enrich the pupil's ex- 
perience. So often a textbook is so full of reference to 
unfamiliar things. It is so much easier not to use a film 
and to teach from the textbook, but it makes learning 
much more difficult. It makes education much more 
valuable films are used. The student may have a mass 
of correct facts at his command but still have no real 
notion or mental picture of historical people, places, 
and events. 

Irene Cypher of the University of New York warned 
educators to beware of “hardening of the categories.” 
“If you, as a teacher, cannot fill in the gap, then use 
that material, that thing, or that person to supply the 
experience; have a film say it.” The M. P. (a vivid and 
clearly defined picture ) most nearly re-creates history 
and clarifies -historical relationship. The photoplay 
Columbus takes these meager pages and clothes them 
with reality. Here pupils experience realities which 
no amount of reading could give them. If the student 
has an appreciation of the nature of the education 
film, a background of information concerning the ma- 
terials to be found in it, worthwhile learning will take 
place. The photoplay Columbus has much more about 
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From “The Story o of 


You will want your girls to see 


“The Story of Menstruation” | 
* 


by Walt Disney Productions 4 


Answering girls’ ‘‘growing-up”’ questions is really very simple—when 
you have this educational program to help! It begins with the wonderful 
movie by Walt Disney Productions, ‘‘The Story of ee 
Menstruation.” This 10-minute, 16 mm. film, in sound 

and color, has been shown to more than 20 million 

schoolgirls. Even though some of your students 

may have seen it when they were pre-teens, they’ll 

find it helpful to see it again, from their new 

teen-age viewpoint. The movie and supplementing 

booklet ‘‘Very Personally Yours’’ are highly 

successful teaching aids being used in schools 

throughout the country. 


“The Story of Menstruation” explains 
this normal function with such clarity, 
charm and faultless taste—it has 
earned the enthusiastic approval of 
parents, educators, doctors, nurses, 
church groups. Scientific facts and 
advice on healthy everyday living get 
the delightful Disney touch of humor 
that is reassuring as it helps drive 
home important points. Helps girls 
understand menstruation and adopt a 
wholesome, mature attitude toward 


growing up. The film is available free 
(except for return postage) on short- 
term loan. 


“Very Personally Yours’’—a 20-page 
booklet planned for girls 12 and over 
—supplements the motion picture. It 
gives teen-age girls details about men- 
struation, exercises, grooming, sports, 
social contacts. You may order the 
booklet in quantity so that each girl 
has her own copy. 


This entire program or any part of it is available to you 
without charge from Kimberly-Clark Corporation, 
the makers of Kotex sanitary napkins. 


"You're A Young Lady Now” 


—especially written for girls 
9 to 12, this illustrated, easy- 
reading booklet prepares 
the pre-teen for menstrua- 
tion. Tells her all she needs 
to know at her age. Gives addi- 
tional helpful, healthful tips. 


Kimberly-Clark Corporation 
Educational Dept. CE-27 
Neenah, Wisconsin 


Please send me free (except for return postage) your 16 mm. sound film 
“The Story of Menstruation.” 


Day wanted (allow 4 weeks) 2nd choice (allow 5 weeks) — es 
3rd choice (allow 6 weeks) 
Also send the following: 
copies of "You're A Young Lady Now” (for girls 9 to 12) 
copies of “Very Personally Yours” (for girls 12 and over) 
() Physiology Chart ([] Teaching Guide 


Teaching Guide and Menstrual Chart. 


Hundreds of teachers helped 
organize this flexible teach- 
ing guide. You’ll find it 
adaptable to any teaching 


situation. The large color 
hae on menstrual physi- 
ology is designed for class- 


room lectures. 


(please print) 


NE sstsiistthnitienctnciasdacnen State. 


Kotex is a trademark of Kimberly-Clark Corp 
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buy from 


WILCOX & FOLLETT’S STOCK of 
FINE USED, REBOUND, and 
NEW TEXTBOOKS 


For fast efficient SERVICE, place your order through 
Wilcox & Follett Co. We are the largest text- 
book jobber serving the Catholic Schools in the 
country. We offer you substantial SAVINGS and 
fast, dependable service on your text, reference, 
and supplementary book needs throughout the 
year. 


Every book we ship to you comes with our unquali- 
fied guarantee of satisfaction. Ask for our T-57 
catalog. 


Wilcox & Follett will pay you more for textbooks 


that you are no longer using in your schools. Simply 
write for our special quotation form for listing your 
books. 


WILCOX & FOLLETT CO. 
1000 W. Washington Boulevard 
Chicago 7, Illinois 








SCHOOLS APPROVE BOOKS 
That Meet The Needs of Modern Industry 


Examine this list of the latest A.T.S. books to receive the 
approval of various Catholic schools for use in their Industrial 
Arts and Vocational Education programs. 


[-] AMERICAN TECHNICAL SOCIETY’S DRAFTING: 
Giachino-Beukema, 243 

[-] AUTOMOTIVE ENGINES—MAINTENANCE AND REPAIR: 
Frazee-Bedell-Venck, 381 pages 
Study Guide 

[_} AUTOMOTIVE FUEL AND IGNITION SYSTEMS: 
Frazee, et al, 503 pages 
Study Guide 

[-] FUNDAMENTALS OF ELECTRICITY: 
McDougal, et al., 418 pages 
Study Guide 

[-] MACHINE SHOP OPERATIONS AND SETUPS: 
Porter-Lawshe-Lascoe, 397 pages 
Study Guide 

[_] SAFE PRACTICES IN WOODWORK AND PLASTICS: 
Silvius-Baysinger-Olsen, 103 pages 


CLIP THIS AD!! 


Just check off the titles of books you wish to examine, and 
mail it in to receive your on-approval copies. At the end of 
thirty days you may either return books you do not wish to 
retain, or make your remittance—less our educational dis- 
count. 

Name 

Subject 

School 

School Address 

City Zone State 


AMERICAN TECHNICAL SOCIETY 
Dept. W280 


848 East 58th Street Chicago 37, Illinois 


Columbus than any book. It shows the hardships ¢ 
travel, as no student could have ever guessed, aj 
the difficulties of navigation. It develops the abilityy 
understand what the past has contributed to the 
present. So do the other “Chronicles of Americay 
Photoplays” such as: Captains Courageous, Gunga Din 
Julius Caesar, Oliver Twist, Pinocchio, Red Badge of 
Courage, Robin Hood, Robinson Crusoe, Tom Sawyer, 
and The Wizard of Oz. 


Time Relationships Difficult 


Time relationships are always difficult for the 
student. Films stimulate study and research. It is g 
very powerful integrating and recall tool. In the fil 
The Declaration of Independence, for the seventh 
grade, the teacher found that after having made a care. 
ful study of the film, both from outlines and previews, 
that she could anticipate and clear up most points 
outside the students experience. You see, students al- 
ways view a film from the background of their own 
experiences, and this often distorts their views. Few 
textbooks arouse the emotions of the child, yet, the 
documentary films such as: The River, The Plow That 
Broke the Plains, The City, can be very powerful 
emotionally. It can make the pupils ask such questions 
as: 

1. Why have we wasted our soil and forests? 

2. Why don’t all cities do away with their slums? 

Today, with motion picture, we can investigate the 
world. Walt Disney's People and Places shows how 
people live in all corners of the world. This is learning 
to know any world neighbor while we stay at home. 

In Cinerama Holiday, one of the most delightful 
scenes was the children in Paris attending a puppet 
show, experiencing new situations and finding pleas- 
ure and joy in the theater. At the puppet show of 
“Little Red Riding Hood,” the participation of the 
children with the performance was delightful. They 
lived the experience. 

The world is full of aids just waiting for the teacher. 
Of course, no teaching aid is better than the teacher 
who uses it, and in this day of large enrollments, the 
motion picture is a powerful tool, a sure-fire technique; 
to correct wrong impressions, to increase retention, to 





| furnish background; to enrich the curriculum with 


our cultural heritage in the achievement of the past, 
and to heighten pupil participation in a keener interest, 
a more scientific attitude, in learning, and to increase 
the pupil’s powers of critical observation. So the teacher 
asks, “How best can I use these materials of instrue- 
tion?” With the four R’s of audio-visual education, the 
answer is as follows: “The right material at the right 
time to use in the right place in the right way.” 


The Filmstrip 

Helen McDonough, in her book Stop! Look! Listen, 
says, “One good thing leads to another,” when you 
look through the H. W. Wilson Co. Filmstrip Guide, 
to see the thousands of subjects that are available on 
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fimstrips and slides for reading and story hour. It is 
truly an all-inclusive catalog of filmstrips relating to 
Br eabject. Teachers’ Aids 
_Kenneth Lottick in his article, You Can Teach With | TEACH CATECHISM 
Filmstrips, says, “The use of filmstrips represents a Rt. Rev. Msgr. M. A. Schumacher, M.A., Litt.D. 


A 3-vol. series of Podcoocion! Aids for the 8 Grad helps the teacher pr | 
particularly satisfactory and noncostly way of securing each lesson in the Baltimore Catechism in correlation with Bible end Church His- | 


tory, Liturgy and Lives of te Seton 
those deeper vicarious experiences which often come 
Vol. 1—Grades 1, 2—320 pages 


through the senses, forming new concepts and turnin Vol. 2—Grades 3, 4, 5—554 pages 
gh . 8 P 8 Vol. 3—Gredes 6, 7, 8—T68 pases 
ideas into words. 


EXPLANATION OF THE 
Advantages of Filmstrip BALTIMORE CATECHISM 


3 , 7 Rev. J. L. Kinkead | 
There are so many advantages in using filmstrips; Provides the teacher with the basis for her talks on the meaning of each question | 
answer 


they enable the teacher to reach each and every child. 


The child who has difficulty in reading can get a THE SYSTEMATIC TEACHING OF RELIGION | 
better understanding from what he sees. A frame can Rev. A. N. Fuerst, S.T.D. 
stand still, lifesize while the children discuss it’s Se Mary's Sominery Clevelond, Chic. 

A textbook for Normal Schools. Covers the entire field of traditional and modem _ 
contents. methods of catechetical instruction 


During the past few years, the filmstrip has come of Vol. 1—448 pages 
; ; : Vol. 2—528 pages 
age and now occupies a place of considerable impor- 
tance. Filmstrips meet the needs of many learning m ry 
situations creating readiness and developing further Ele enta Texts 
related activities and learning experiences. Build your FATHER McGUIRE’S CATECHISM SERIES 
: - 7 s For the 8 Grades of Elementary Schools. Official Revised Baltimore 

own filmstrip library, making sure that it correlates 


Catechism 1941. With Study Helps. Illustrated. 
with the curriculum. It is better for teachers to select No. O-SISTER ANNUNZIATA‘S Fint Communion Catechism (Grades on 


their own filmstrips. They will then use the filmstrips »5 


No. (Farner “McGUIRE'S Baltimore Catechism (Grades 3-5), 144 F 
more effectively to enrich their instruction and promote No. ETATHER McGUIRE’S Baltimore Catechism with Mass (Grades oo 
discussion. Have children use filmstrips in giving a No. 3 FATHER CONNELL'S Baltimore Caiechiom (Grade 8), 384 pas 


in maki ‘ Paper, Net $0.95, Cloth 1.50 | 
report, in making up a lesson. You will find that Jam Syllabins fos Failics’ kActSuloe’s Bellianeve rae 2 Mary’ Philip, 


Handy has seven filmstrips on growing things at the i tibetan eee 
primary level alone. It is advisable that the teacher Ten sebw COS@RATORNETY. Garmdes RemeD eALTeACES 
have at least one filmstrip for each unit. The cost is CATECHISM NO. 3 


Official Revised Edition 1949. With summarizations of Doctrine and Study | 
no more than that of a book to be used for the same Helas by Rew: Francis F Connell, (SSR STD. Fen ese ot sieges, hisk 
purpose. schools, study clubs, etc. 320 pages. .Paper, Net $0.79; Cloth, Net $1.44 


LIVING MY RELIGION SERIES 
For the 8 Grades of Elementary Schools. 


a wa Teaches the Entire New Baltimore Catechism. so" Revised 
One of the greatest boons to teachers in its ability Confraterity Edition 1941. Illustrated. 


to help slow readers is the tape recorder. One of the 5. Goebel, Pre B. Sister Mar alan oo At. to emeeeaien ae 
second grade teachers said her slow group of readers the ucnon of z Lieeb. Sees ae ae ae 
had a tendency of repeating phrases. They heard them- Primer—OUR HEAVENLY FATHER. 96 pases, grade 1a 
selves on tape and the repeating stopped. And in Bock 2-LIVING BY GOD 

foreign language classes, the tape recorder insures cor- 
rect pronunciation as each student dons earphones and 
listens to a master recording. Tape recording is one of NG FOR HOLINESS. “Grad loth 

the most valuable teaching tools: Syllabus her's Manual for the 8 grades $1.00. Gratis on introductory 


order with adoption cf series. 
1. Recording samples of individual student perform- 
Te ae ea JOHNSON BIBLE HISTORY SERIES 


9 - G A complete course for Elementary Schools. Illustrated. 
2. a. Helping students overcome poor speech habits. Right Rev. Msgr, George Johnson. Ph.D.. Rev. Jerome D. Han- 


b. Training students to express ideas clearly. — Sr Seeatane 


Children are delighted to hear their own voices on Ce ee OUT nme ee oh colem 


Grades 5-6) 
: HE CHURCH 7-8 
tape. It helps make learning more concrete. The cata- THe stony OF Te eau For use with "The Story of the Chanchi 27. 
log, Tapes for Teaching, provides very effective in- 


structional materials taken from educational radio. GILMOUR BIBLE HISTORY: SERIES 


: A complete course for Elementary Schools. Illustrated. 
Tapes are easily erased and can be used over and over Rt. Rev. Richard Gilmour 


° Ne 

again. They ma i BIBLE STORIES (Lower Grades .72 | 
y may be used one thousand times. They GILMOUR'S BIBLE HISTORY (Upper Grades) Cloth 1.17 | 
give that personal touch to learning. | 


BENZIGER BROTHERS, Inc.| 
Learning by Listening 6-8 BARCLAY STREET NEW YORK 8, N. Y. | 


| 
| 
o ie wig Telephone: OR 5-7050 
The album, “Sounds Around Us,” teaches discrim- BOSTON 10 ® CHICAGO 6 @ CHENeAT 1 @ SAN FRANCISCO 3 | 
ination in sounds. The records assist the children to 
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lst record—every day household sounds. used by the narrator. The meaningful connection of 
2nd record—authentic sounds of farm animals. printed word with the film experience increases wom} 
3rd record—teaches the child to see and listen dis- mastery. Use of the film reader technique has resulted 4 A 
criminately. in solid progress in reading in the many schoo 
In the study of the Civil War: the CBS recording throughout the country which have tried them. 
“You Are There” makes you actually present at the Another device is the tachistoscope or the speed-i-g. By | 
Battle of Gettysburg. The recording should be pre- scope. Some SVE filmstrips have been especially de. 
Ny ceded by the regular textbook reading and followed veloped for these instruments. The result of their ge 
ee by class recitation of Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address. is successfully to step up the speed of word recogni. 9 Criteric 
With great pride Y.A.F. announced that, in coopera- tion, to teach spelling, to increase eye span, and to nt 
Ps tion with CBS Television it was releasing in 16mm teach basic number combinations. am ed 
i sound films for schools two of the outstanding CBS " e ro 
: TV series, “You Are There” and “The Search.” Both of Tools that "Flash and Speed i. 
; these programs have received enthusiastic endorse- Two new reading instruments, “Timex” and “Con- - - 
4 . ” . 7 . i en 
ment from educators. There are twenty-six programs of trolled Reader,” promise better results in less time, ” oA 
: “You Are There,” each film being 2'/» reels in length. Here is how Margaret D. Kilthau describes one: tha s 
a These will be interesting experiences for the students “Timex is a new type of tachistoscope that helps a | 
4\ . . . OO! | 
and will promote effective and permanent learning. students develop skills that are basic to all learning; by the 
P : , 1. Rapid and accurate seeing. be h 
f: Preventive Rather Than Remedial Devices 2. Ability to see more at a glance. a 
% I prefer to consider the preventive devices useful to 3. Capacity for organizing and retaining what one : - 
e} the teacher of reading rather than those that are has seen over longer periods of time. desired 
rs, remedial. Here is one workshop technique employing “A filmstrip is inserted into the instrument. On the of 
; film readers: Show the film, Norwegian Children, to screen appears a greyed blur. At the teacher's signal, im al 
the class to give the children an interesting background Ready, all eyes are on the screen. Then, out of the blur aid wns 
of experience. After seeing the film, they are given the pops a group of numbers, or a word, or a phrase, an : 
film reader on Norwegian children. The pictures in the (Continued on page 408) sep 0 
Sieh : Stat 
N averag 
EART AND ciRCULATIO declin 
Film ON 4 “THE HUMAN BODV's Itis t 
is high 
frequé 
this a 
films | 
withit 
a basic science film - 
Through the ingenious use of the latest film drawing for emphasis. The Human Body: Circu- it onl 
techniques (animation, cinefluorography, micro- latory System is designed for grades 10-12, but needs 
photography, drawings, and closeups of living valuable use may be made of it in both junior film 
organs) ais new Wenn Cirenes film clarifies high school and college. 
; the working of t uman circulatory system. : . : : curric 
. It does this in a manner as yet unequalled by “nee oo aoe in both ee A 
: any other teaching tool. In complete detail, the Sag ge re ‘litio a r a te a i ts | 
p: film shows the basic processes of the circulatory 37.4 processes “or : : hg 7s schoc 
; system ; indicates the path and purpose of the pr uncer mudy. a 
blood flow; and demonstrates the function of The film’s educational collaborator is George eae 
the heart, lungs, and kidneys (with a visual K. Fenn, M.D., Professor of Medicine, North- those 
fs analysis of each organ). When a significant western University Medical School. The film is H 
i term is introduced, it is overprinted on the 1% reels in length (running time 14 minutes). ow 
: ——OTHER NEW FILMS JUST RELEASED (EACH ONE REEL) INCLUDE: other 
Careers inthe Building Trades (Basic Skills) (Grades 7-12) thes 
The Story of Citrus Fruits (Grades 3-6) Lots Messere: Ounces Pounds, and Tons (Grades 1-3) of tr 
Understanding Fire (Exploring Science) (Grades 1-6) Let's Measure: Pints. Quarts, and Gallons (Grades 1-3) One. 
Maes | CORGUET FULERS [7] Pesce cond mo witout charge 0 preview sR cat 
wed m review pri 
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CAVE EVALUATES Audio-Visual Materials 


By Rev. Michael F. Mullen, C.M., CAVE vice president, St. John’s University, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Criterion: Correlation 


Curriculum Correlation: How well is the film 
adapted to the needs, background, and maturity level 
of the audience? In line with this item a producer 
must decide first what particular type of audience he 
intends as his target. There is a temptation to assert 
in promotional literature that a film can be used for 
groups ranging from the elementary level, through high 
school and college, to adult groups. This is prompted 
by the fond hope that more sales will result. Very sel- 
dom, however, can one film or filmstrip reach such a 
generalized audience. The objectives, the presentation 
of material, the vocabulary, depth and pacing, the 
desired outcomes, whether the film is an orphan or 
part of a series, whether it is correlated with a text or 
not—all these factors must be considered. The needs 
and maturity level will vary from audience to audience, 
and seldom can a general purpose film adequately fit 
any one particular group. 

Statistics show that during the past ten years the 
average-sized audience for a single film actually has 
declined until it has now reached a levelling-off point. 
It is true that the cost-per-viewer of a specialized film 
ishigher, but so is its educational value and consequent 
frequency of use. Producers themselves are realizing 
this as teachers become more selective and demand 
films which closely fit their needs. They are working 
within the framework of a curriculum, and they do 
not want films which wander around the subject or hit 
it only incidentally. The producer must consider the 
needs of the teacher and his students in planning his 
film or filmstrip. The film must correspond to the 
curriculum and not vice versa. 

A difficulty arises in that curricula differ from one 
school system to another, and the methodology in the 
teaching also varies. This is a difficulty faced also by 
those who construct standardized achievement tests. 
However, each subject has its own basic principles, 
otherwise it is not in the true sense a science. While 
these principles are unchanging they are susceptible 
of treatment in varying depth. For example, Books 
One, Two and Three of the Baltimore Catechism con- 
tain the same definitions which are explained more 
fully as the student progresses through the series. It is 
possible for a set of audio-visual aids keyed to these 
questions and answers to be used with groups of 
differing mental maturity by varying the lesson plans 
accordingly. This process cannot be pushed too far, 
however, for within the tool are problems of graded 
vocabulary, suitability of images, selection of material 
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and complexity of subject. Seldom can materials keyed 
to the elementary level be used successfully in either 
the primary grades or in high school. 

In addition to this there are certain audio-visual 
tools based on a modern philosophy of education which 
cannot be keyed to the needs and maturity level of any 
group because the value of their content is nil. They 
start with the principle that no position can be taken, 
no principles given, because that would mean indoc- 
trination. There are just no standards. Problems will 
be presented for discussion in these films, but no defi- 
nite conclusions must be reached. After the presenta- 
tion the teacher is to act as moderator of a debating 
club while students mentally undisciplined in princi- 
ples give off private opinions based on a wealth of 
ignorance. Opinions are counted and the one receiv- 
ing the majority vote is considered most closely to 
approximate the truth, whatever truth is. 


Varied Need in Picture Treatment 


There are ways of determining how closely, in re- 
spect to picture and word, a filmstrip or film hits its 
intended audience. Since learning makes a more force- 
ful entrance through the eye than through the ear, it is 
important that the pictures be within the absorptive 
power of the audience. The visual imagery must be 
keyed to the mental maturity of the viewer. Intense 
colors are more necessary for children than for adults. 
On the other hand, flat areas of color are suitable for 
children, who do not need the use of light and shadow 
or three-dimensional modelling of figures. This is be- 
cause their imagination creates the details which the 
adult needs presented to him. On the other hand, fewer 
pictures should be shown to a child at one time, for his 
attention span and his capacity to digest is not so great 
as that of an adult. For the same reason the rate of 
speed at which pictures in sequence are shown should 
be moderated. 

With regard to the content of the images, due atten- 
tion should be paid to the principle of apperception. 
In other words, how much can be taken for granted 
because of students’ previous learning. This principle 
is similar to that whereby handicaps are given to 
players in golf tournaments. For example, to show a 
child without sufficient preparation a picture of the 
inner ear would have slight meaning for him; but the 
doctor would understand because he has a more de- 
veloped experiential background. 

° This concludes part four of an explanation of objectives and 


procedures of the evaluating committees. See October 1956 for 
start of series. 
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Graded Vocabulary 


Vocabulary should be graded in terms of the most 
recent developments in scientific research. For this 
purpose both the Thorndike word lists, and the Dale- 
Chall formula are useful for determining the under- 
standability levels of film commentaries. 

It must be remembered, however, that an audio- 
visual tool packs more teaching power than a text. A 
word like “Mystical Body” by itself might be difficult 
for a child to comprehend, but illustrated by a picture 
it would have much more meaning for him. The gen- 
eral principle to guide the evaluator under this cri- 
terion is that a film or filmstrip should be geared to 
the mentality of its intended audience with regard to 
relevancy of subject, and correlation with text, if that 
is possible. Also to be considered at the suitability of 
the images, vocabulary, diction, literary quality and 
pace. 


Criterion: Interest 


Interest Appeal: Does the film appeal to the interest 
range of the audience? This criterion closely ties in 
with the previous one, for it also demands that the 
producer of the film determine beforehand the in- 
tended audience. The interest range of a group follows 
from its needs, background, and maturity level. A film 
may treat of a subject which has a natural appeal for 
a particular group because it already is interested in 
the subject. A group of doctors would be interested in 
a film on mental health whereas children would pos- 
sibly not be. This is because it fits the needs of the 
doctors and therefore has value to them. The film has 
an easier time of it because the audience is bringing 
to its presentation a built-in natural interest. 

In other cases, however, members of an audience 
will not see immediately how a particular film will be 
of value to them. Then it is up to the producer to 
create interest by showing how it will benefit them, by 
giving them motives whereby they will see a value in 
it for themselves. A series of questions in the discussion 
guides is one technique for attaining this effect. For 
example, a class may not be interested in seeing a film 
on religion. However, if the students are given a series 
of questions the answers to which they do not know, 
then are told that these answers are found in the film, 
and that they will be asked for the answers as soon 
as the film presentation is completed, there is a good 
chance that their interest will be aroused. All natural 
motivation is centered on profit, pleasure or power; 
the possession of material things, pleasures of the body, 
and the enhancement of reputation. When the pro- 
ducer stimulates the audience with a mixture of these 
values, he will gain its attention, and arouse its interest. 


Interest Can Be Lost 


Once initial interest is gained it must not be lost 
because of a dull presentation. Interest is the pleasur- 
able or painful feeling produced by an idea or object, 
with the power of attracting and sustaining attention. 
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Webster defines it as “an excitement of feeling accom. 
panying a special attention to some object.” Intereg 
therefore, not only stimulates attention, but also 
turn flows from it. 

There are psychological laws involved in the job ¢ 
sustaining interest. The initial excitement of antic; 
tion created by extrinsic incentives rapidly fade if the 
film is dull. A film loses interest if it is not geared jy 
imagery and vocabulary to the maturity level of th 
audience. The mind quickly gives up the struggle tp 
grasp ideas if they are too difficult, too muddled, oy jf 
there are too many of them. On the other hand, ther 
is a feeling of satisfaction accompanying success jp 
the mastery of the content of a film. 


Ways Interest is Maintained 


Interest is maintained by properly stimulating the 
faculties each according to its own proper function, 
Therefore there must be clarity in the objectives 
powerful use of imagery, sharp delineation of ideas, 
smoothness in sequence, simplicity in vocabulary anda 
moderate flavoring of music. On the other hand, good 
taste must prevail. Scenes of violence and crime will 
bring interest, but only at the cost of damaging the 
mind of the child. Lastly, members of the audience 
must be able to identify themselves with various per. 
sons on the screen. The film presentation which runs 
along the lines of problem, struggle, and solution will 
reinforce identification if the problem is one shared 
by the audience. According to this criterion, then, an 
evaluator must determine how cleverly the film pro 
ducer incites interest, and how successfully he main- 
tains it. 


Criterion: Organization 


Organization: Is the unity and coherence of the film 
revealed in the smooth continuity from one scene to 
another, and is the film sufficiently limited in scope? 

This item among the criteria is closely associated 
with “technical quality.” One has to do with proper 
organization in the planning and writing of the mate- 
rial, the other is concerned with its proper reprodue- 
tion on film and sound track, tape or disc. A good 
product results when both are well done. 

The purpose in organization is clarity in communica- 
tion. Clearness is the first objective; force and elegance 
are desirable also, but if the ideas are not clear the 
primary objective in communication is not attained. 
The first requisite is that the film have a few basic 
points and not be cluttered with too many objectives 
or ideas. It should confine itself to a few clear-cut im 
pressions. As a “visual” tool in a lesson, it is not a sub- 
stitute for a teacher or a text, and it should not take 
up the whole class hour. A recent U.S. Navy study on 
the subject of learning indicated that students retained 
more from a film which did not attempt to cover too 
many points. In addition to this, teachers require @ 
film which fits school scheduling, and does not mul 


over twenty to twenty-seven minutes. Actually, ten 
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ffteen minutes is a more acceptable length, since it 
Jeaves time for discussion and class participation. 





Certain Devices 





There are certain devices for creating unity and 
coherence both within and between the script and 
the picture. Unity is developed in a script by maintain- 
ing an easy flow of thought between one frame and 
another, or One sequence and another. Often it is 
necessary to use transitional frames to introduce new 
ideas. Sudden switches from one subject to another 
should be avoided. Clever use of a story pattern can 
weave disparate ideas together. 

If art work is used there are devices for obtaining 
unity in the pictures. A well written script will itself 
help to maintain this unity. Pictures can, however, use 
technical devices to establish unity and add clarity to 
the script. Color, line, value (light and dark), shapes, 
all can be utilized for this purpose. For example, a 
dominant color of one picture can be used in a lesser 
way in the next. Again, the unity between a biblical 
and a modern scene intended to parallel one another 
can be maintained by using the same basic composi- 
tion, so that the priest in the modern scene, for ex- 
ample, would occupy the same place as Christ in the 
biblical scene. Again, unified art work is much better 
than pictures taken from various sources. It is discon- 
certing to see, for example, Christ with one set of 
features in one picture and another in another. 

If live action is used, there are also devices for main- 
taining unity and coherence. Set, lighting, costume, 
mood music, all can contribute to unity under clever 
direction. A camera can maintain a unity as it threads 
its way through diverse scenes, creating in a way its 
own perspective and composition. Continuity can be 
maintained by clever use of dissolves as one scene 
fades out and the next comes in. A closeup of an action 
in one scene can be used to introduce a similar action 
in the incoming scene. While unity is the first con- 
sideration, there must also be variety, so views of 
various lengths can be used. There must not only be a 
mixture of close-up, medium and long shots, but also 
angle shots from side to side, from above and below. 
“Zooms” and montages also contribute to variety within 


the unity. 

































Picture and Word 


Finally, unity and coherence between picture and 
word is essential in proper organization of material. 
Visualization and verbalization should go together, 
and one not anticipate the other. Since the picture 
should carry the story as much as possible, words 
should be used only to explain what the picture can- 
not say, or to focus attention more sharply on what 
the picture is saying. Recent research has shown that 
with the film commentary of a certain well known 
educational picture there was equal learning for those 
hearing a short, profile-type version, and those hearing 
the original full version. The profile version had 
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eliminated twenty six per cent of the sentences, which 
took up twenty four per cent of the presentation time. 

In the filmstrip there should be only one idea to a 
picture. In the silent version, the caption should be 
brief; further explanation should be thrown into the 
teacher’s manual. In the sound versions, the explana- 
tion of the key idea should come as soon as the picture 
is flashed on the screen. Otherwise, the student gets 
bored waiting to be told what he already knows 
through the picture. 


Criterion: Technical Quality 


Technical Quality: Does the technical quality of the 
film conform to the high standards established for in- 
structional films? 

The theatrical motion picture has been developed 
to a high degree of technical excellence. A similar 
standard now is being achieved in television. Educa- 
tional films and filmstrips likewise are expected to 
stand up favorably before an audience which has been 
educated to be critical in its discernment. Shoddy work 
in photography and sound hinder the audio-visual de- 
vice in the achievement of its purpose. Technical ar- 
tistry is important, but at the same time, there must be 
no false “artiness” which would detract from the ability 
of the film to teach. 

There are some specific rules to be kept in mind 
with regard to pictures. In the motion picture the 
camera shots should change on the average of six to 
eight seconds; in the sound filmstrip, there should be 
a new frame about every eight to ten seconds. A 
slightly longer time can be spent on a frame if there 
is a key idea in it, if it is a summary frame, or if it is 
visually interesting. 


Know Colors 


The artist should know his colors. Transparent water 
colors are too weak for reproduction; opaque water 
colors or designers colors are better for the medium. 
There has been some recent research on the relative 
teaching effectiveness of color versus black and white. 
Some general conclusions are that color is preferred 
by students over black and white; color seems to pro- 
duce greater learning, but the advantage does not hold 
under all conditions for all students. On the other hand, 
color costs twice as much as black and white and re- 
quires a darker room for projection. 

There are certain principles to be remembered in 
casting with regard to voices. The problem arises in 
producing sound filmstrips of identifying the charac- 
ters portrayed in art with the quality of the voices 
heard on the record. The voices should be of sufficient 
variety to be distinguished from one another. If chil- 
dren are used they should be about the same age as the 
children in the audience, or slightly older; they should 
be given lines and allowed to talk as children really 
talk, not as adults expect them to speak. Children in 
an audience are quick to detect an unreal situation. 
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Exclude Amateur Actors 


Amateur actors never should be used in production, 
for their presence can be detected immediately. There 
are many amateurs with good voices, but they lack 
the sense of timing which can be gained only through 
experience. Speed of delivery also is important. Re- 
search on twenty-one most used educational films re- 
vealed that the average rate of verbal delivery was 
below the 130 words a minute considered to be a 
normal rate of speech. Syrupy or “nice” delivery, espe- 
cially in films on religion, should be avoided like a 
plague. This is artificiality in its worst form applied to 
a subject which should be most real. 


Use Equipment Able to Reproduce 
Pictures and Sound Properly 


These are some of the notions to-be kept in mind by 
evaluators when they judge a film or filmstrip. In 
every case, however, they must use good equipment 
themselves. Some audio-visual tools are evaluated un- 
fairly, when a projector is faulty or the film is not 
threaded properly, the tape or disc player of poor 
quality, and the room is inadequate because of in- 
sufficient darkening or poor acoustics. 


Criterion: Utilization 


Utilization: To what extent does the film provide a 
teaching experience above and beyond that accom- 
plished by other teaching methods? 

This final criterion asks for a summation of the 
judgments on all of the previous items. Evaluation on 
this point reaches to the heart of the matter, because 
it has to do with the nature of the tool, its purpose, and 
how well its succeeds in its purpose. Silent filmstrips, 
sound filmstrips, sound motion pictures have different 
natures and therefore different purposes. They cannot 
all teach in the same way, for they cannot equally and 
uniformly reach the faculties by which man learns. 
One appeals to the eye only, with pictures; another 
appeals to both the eye and ear, with pictures and 
sound; and the last appeals to the eye and ear with 
pictures, sound, and motion. It would be unfair to 
judge a teaching tool as lacking something which be- 
cause of its nature it cannot possess. 

Likewise, the teaching experience provided by each 
must be different. It is just, however, to evaluate a tool 
according to the success with which this tool works 
within the limitations of its nature. In other words, it 
must have been constructed according to all the 
psychological laws proper to its nature so that it can 
do its job of communicating content, objectives, and 
outcomes. To the extent that it does this job inade- 
quately it does not provide a unique teaching experi- 
ence, and its usefulness diminishes accordingly. 

However, some comparative values do enter into the 
evaluations in the light of this criterion. These three 
tools—silent filmstrips, sound filmstrips, and motion 
pictures—have an increasing potential of effectiveness. 
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On the other hand they also have an increasing scalp 
of relative costs. It is possible, therefore, that a more 
inexpensive tool which does a good job according'ty 
its nature, would be more useful in a given tea 
situation than a costly tool which does its job impe. 
fectly according to its nature. In addition, comparatiye 
judgments can be made between two tools which haye 
the same potential according to their nature, but ope 
does a better job than the other. All of these tools, of 
course, differ from texts, and therefore will provide g 
teaching experience different from that arising from 
a text. Only by keeping these factors in mind can g 
fair evaluation be made of a particular audio-visyal 
tool. 





Summary 


' These four articles have been written to serve as an 
introduction to CAVE’s work in the field of evaluation, 
They have stated the nature of evaluation, the need 
for Catholic evaluation, and the organizational proce. 
dures to be used in the work. Secondly, they haye 
spelled out some principles of a Catholic philosophy 
of education as a guide in evaluating content; and 
they have furnished some objectives for Christian social 
living as a guide for evaluating outcomes. Lastly, they 
have discussed the laws of learning according to the 
principles of Scholasticism as a guide in the evaluation 
of technique. 

These articles, have been written as a guide for the 
members of the CAVE evaluation committees, and for 
the interested reader who will be using their published 
evaluations. This work is being launched with the 
thought expressed recently in the pages of Audio-Visual 
Instruction: 


We must use sharper tools. Too much of pub- 
lished evaluation consists of saying good things 
about good films. If our field is to have a healthy 
growth we must learn to throw brick-bats at 
audio-visual materials which are educationally 
shoddy. Short, capsule reviews have their im- 
portance, but we need to have more of our audio- 
visual materials reviewed in depth.” ! 


This is indeed our purpose, keeping in mind, how- 
ever, that all things must be done in charity. 


* Reign S. Hadsell, “Evaluation—Has Learning Taken Place? 
Audio-Visual Instruction, I (October 1956), 148. 
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We Believe 


We Believe is a series of thirteen 
28-minute films (16 mm, sound, 
black and white) produced by the 
National Council of Catholic Men. 
Its purpose is to present a clear and 
informative picture of fundamental 
Catholic beliefs. Originally pre- 
sented as a television series, it is 
now available for use by classroom 
teachers and by parish organiza- 
tions. 

The “star” of the series is the 
Rev. James J. McQuade, S.J., for- 
merly head of the religion depart- 
ment of John Carroll University, 
and recently appointed director of 
“The Queen’s Work.” A master of 
the visualized lecture, he has been 
featured on fifteen nationwide tele- 
casts over two major networks, as 
well as on a great number of shows 
in Cleveland. In his style he uses a 
new and refreshing approach to 
the teaching of religion. With an 
ingenious use of a wide assortment 
of props and “gimmicks” ranging 
from electric trains to a “cartoon- 
orama,” Father McQuade proceeds 
through a series that is always in- 
triguing, yet manages to cover the 
essential teachings of the Church. 

The series was filmed by the 
Jam Handy Organization, Detroit, 
Michigan, for NCCM. Films can be 
rented singly or in groups at a cost 
of $10 per film per showing day. 
By contracting for the entire series 
on a weekly or monthly showing 
basis, total rental cost is reduced to 
$100. For further information write: 
NCCM, 1312 Mass. Ave., N. W. 
Washington, 5, D. C. 

The following evaluations have 
been prepared by CAVE’s evaluat- 
ing committee. The four films are: 

1. Religion. An exposition of the 
nature of religion and man’s need 
and desire for it. 

2. God. What God is, His nature, 
His attributes, and an approach to 
the mystery of the Trinity. 

3. Man. The Catholic concept of 
the nature of man and of the pur- 
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EVALUATES Audio-Visual Materials 


pose and manner of his existence. 

4. Christ. A detailed analysis of 
Catholic teaching concerning Christ 
as man and God. 


1. Religion 


Description. This is the first of a 
series of thirteen films on the basic 
teachings of the Catholic Church. 
It explains what Catholics believe 
about religion and man’s relation- 
ship to God, the development of a 
creed, code and cult, the establish- 
ment of a Church, and where 
Catholics find out what they be- 
lieve. The unique method of pres- 
entation gives the basic doctrine 
from a truly objective approach. 

Analysis. The teachings regarding 
faith and morals are accurate and 
according to Christian doctrine. 
The presentation of the relationship 
between God and man, however, 
is at times misleading, and could 
have been better organized. The 
use of illustrative materials appeals 
to the senses both auditory and 
visual, giving a proper psychologi- 
cal approach to the content of Cath- 
olic belief. Each visual tool used, 
and each sequence has a definite 
objective relating to the whole con- 
tent. But the speaker’s slow and 
continuous movements are some- 
times distracting, and the silence in 
places does not add to the film. The 
simple examples given, in many 
cases unique, appeal to an audience. 
The wide assortment of props and 
“gimmicks” is intriguing and in- 
formative, at the same time adding 
humor and human interest, even to 
the end where Father lights his 
pipe. 

The choice of materials for illus- 
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trations, in some places, is not the 
best. For instance, the picture of 
father, mother, and child is not 
pleasing; the telephone referring to 
the Church seems rather farfetched, 
The understanding is appealed to 
in a logical manner, although the 
more learned and mature might 
question the content and want fur. 
ther explanation. In giving a better 
understanding of just what Catho 
lics believe about religion, preju- 
dices are broken down, better atti- 
tudes are encouraged, and a desire 
to learn more about the Catholic 
religion is created. 

Appraisal. This is a good enter- 
taining and educational film which 
is given a “B+” rating. It can be 
recommended for high-school and 
college students, parish organiza- 
tions, study clubs, and convert 
classes. Certainly by means of this 
film a seed is planted which can 
grow into a desire for more infor- 
mation about the Catholic religion. 
The film merits the CAVE seal of 
approval. 


2. God 


Description. The star actor and 
the only one in this film is Father 
McQuade, who uses very efficiently 
a number of everyday tools as de- 
vices for teaching. His purpose is 
to present, as far as reason aided 
by human analogies can, an ap- 
proach to the unfathomable mys- 
tery surrounding the nature of the 
one infinite God, and the relation- 
ships among the three Divine Per- 
sons in the Most Blessed Trinity. 
The subject of his teaching is the 
Triune God. 

Analysis. This film is superior in 
its category. It excels in its sim 
plicity of expression and directness 
of explanation. The flexible ap 
proach to daily-used objects helps 
to clarify our meager knowledge of 
the mystery of mysteries, and leaves 
the audience with a desire for fur- 


ther discussion and _ study. The 
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ynique comparisons borrowed from 
the fields of daily activity render 
the film feasible and profitable to 
varied groups. This film carries 
theological knowledge, not the 

t amount that every theologian 
must acquire in his sacred studies, 
but the indispensable minimum 
that every man needs in order that 
he may live happily in this God- 
created world. 

The use of familiar objects to ex- 
plain the Most Holy Trinity is a 
splendid medium for bringing to 
man a strong conviction that God 
is directing human events. God’s 
supremacy and omnipotence is 
strongly exemplified by contrasting 
the high-seated truck driver, to 
whom the road ahead holds no 
secret, to a private car driver who 
has only a few feet of visibility. God 
from his superstratospheric heights 
with infinite vision and power, blue- 
prints in eternity the free actions of 
man for the general good of all His 
children. 
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The approach to an understand- 
ing of God, as far as reason en- 
lightened by faith is capable, takes 
the same natural trend of advancing 
and maturing as does the solving 
and understanding of purely physi- 
cal or academic problems. The 
most baffling mystery of the Blessed 
Trinity is indicated by comparing 
the three divine Persons in the one 
God to a candle which is one in 
itself but gives out heat and light 
and flame. The candle comparison, 
borrowed from the Fathers of the 
Church, makes a worth-while con- 
tribution as a visual approach 
toward an understanding of the 
Most Blessed Trinity. 

This film is a very unique me- 
dium to awaken and instill in the 
minds of all a respect for Catholic 
doctrine on the nature of God. The 
Catholic will be stimulated to ex- 
press gratitude to God for the gift 
of his faith and be prompted to 
live it more fully. A person seeing 
and absorbing the teaching of this 
film will realize the significance of 
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God’s action in his life, and may 
be prompted to adjust his will to 
God’s will as a pattern for living. 

Appraisal. This film received a 
“B+” rating from the committee. 
Its strong point is its logical intel- 
lectual approach; its weakness is 
that it is somewhat lacking in emo- 
tional warmth. This is to be ex- 
pected since the use of material 
“gimmicks” can never give an ade- 
quate appreciation of the God who 
is Life and Truth and Love. Recom- 
mended for adults. The CAVE seal 
of approval is granted to this film. 


3. Man 


‘ Description. This film aptly de- 
scribes man’s superiority inasmuch 
as he possesses all that the vegeta- 
tive and animal kingdoms possess, 
and in addition, is gifted with in- 
tellect and free will. These facul- 
ties in turn are supernaturalized 
through grace. Endowed with these 
supernatural gifts, he is enabled, by 
cooperating with actual graces, to 
attain to the purpose for which he 
was created. While the film depicts 
the fall of man and the terrible 
effects attendant upon the fall, 
nevertheless the emphasis is on the 
repairing of that fall-the Redemp- 
tion, and the need there was of a 
worthy Redeemer. It also portrays 
very vividly the part man must 
play in accepting or rejecting the 
graces given to him to merit the 
fruits of this redemption. 

Analysis. Theologically, the film 
is sound because the narrator makes 
frequent use of the Bible and in- 
terprets it according to the mind 
of the Church. It is philosophically 
sound inasmuch as it treats of man’s 
place before and after the fall, 
stressing the redemptive graces 
won by the God-man. The nature 
of the subject is such that it would 
be well suited to a high school or 
college level. While the lecturer 
uses many common tools of learn- 
ing, such as charts, miniature cars, 
flannel board, mannequin, printed 
signs, etc., nevertheless, the points 
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discussed and the applications are 
of a doctrinal nature. 

The setting, which seems to be 
the author's study, gives the viewer 
the feeling that his is taking part 
in a friendly discussion. Moving 
easily about his room, the narrator 
brings forward some object or other 
to substantiate the doctrinal points 
at issue. However, this room, lined 
as it is with library books and other 
tools of learning, is a reminder of 
the depth of the subject. 

The lecturer shows an awareness 
of the accepted means of gaining 
attention now in vogue with the 
masters of television. The two cars, 
of such different vintage, might 
well be part of one of our evening 
commercials. The wrecked jalopy, 
symbolizing original sin, brings 
vividly to mind the fact that though 
the car can be repaired and made 
to perform again, nevertheless its 
original quality is marred, as is our 
soul, due to the fall of our first 
parents. Very emphatic, too, is the 
demonstration in which he builds 
up, in pyramid fashion, the native 
elements of the vegetative and 
animal kingdoms, surmounted by 
those powers which are peculiar to 
man alone, namely, his intellect and 
free will. With these faculties per- 
fected and elevated through the 
infused virtues, he is enabled to 
reintegrate his nature and live his 
life in God. 

Appraisal. For an effective and 
clear instruction on man and God’s 
superspecial gift of grace which 
restores man to the supernatural 
status he possessed before the fall, 
this film rates high. The lecturer’s 
vocabulary and tools of learning 
are within the grasp of a normal 
adult audience. This film is an in- 
spiring blend of Biblical truth and 
modern techniques in an everyday 
setting. It merits an over-all rating 
of “A—.” The CAVE seal of ap- 
proval is accordingly granted to it. 


4. Christ 


Description. This film teaches in 
a pleasant, easy to understand way 
what Catholics believe concerning 
Christ, our Lord. The dogma con- 
cerning Jesus Christ, true God and 
true man, possessing a divine and 
a human nature substantially united 
in his one divine Person, is pre- 
sented in a memorable manner. 
Christ, the eternal Son of God, and 
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always possessing a divine nature, 
assumed in time a human nature 
from His mother. As a God-man, 
through the infinite merits of His 
death, He made satisfaction for 
man’s sin and restored His brothers 
to friendship with His Father. 
Analysis. Against a backdrop of 
library books, a bulletin board and 
eye-catching pin-ups and symbols, 





Enrich the Reading Program 


(Continued from page 400) 


Faster than a wink, the picture disappears, back into 
the blur. By setting a dial, the teacher can make the 
image stay on the screen as long as 1'/» seconds or as 
brief a time as 1/150th of a second. As soon as the 
image is gone, the pupils report what they saw, either 


Father McQuade unfolds the drama 
of creation and redemption in five 
vivid acts that move along with 
unction for twenty-eight minutes. 
It is doubtful that anyone, seeing 
this film for the first time on TV 
would have fingers itching to turn 
to another channel. There is the 
thrill of victory felt by the viewer 
as the story unfolds concerning 
Christ’s reparing to infinite damage 
done by man’s first sin. The last act 
stresses the happy ending as man is 
restored to his status as child of 
God and again shares in the divine 
life of sanctifying grace. 

The weak points of the film are 
mostly technical in nature: (1) 
Some of the speaker’s gestures are 
too exaggerated and tend to dis- 


tract from what he is saying. (9) 
The introduction is overdone. } 
would have been better if, earlig 
in the film, Fr. McQuade hag 
moved over to the picture of 

and had gotten more quickly int 
his story. 


Appraisal. This film aims to giye 
the man on the street a better yp. 
derstanding of what Catholics be 
lieve. It is the conviction of this 
committee that the film is destined 
to hit its target, and that it ade 
quately fulfills its purpose. It cay 
be used profitably by high school 
students and adult groups. It has 
been assigned a “B--” rating. The 
CAVE seal of approval is given to 
the film. 





A reading filmstrip is inserted in the machine, A 
moving slot is projected on the screen. As it travels 


from left to right, it covers and uncovers a few words 


a minute for slow readers, or as fast as 900 words per 
minute. 190 words per minute is better than national 
average for the fourth grade. Timex training is ap 
propriately given for 10 minutes a day. 

The results to expect from using this last method are; 


verbally or on paper. Then, the teacher presses the 1. The children read more rapidly and with better 


button, the picture reappears, and the pupils “check.” 
Flash compels the class attention and a high degree of 


comprehension. 
2. Poor reading habits are corrected. 


concentration for a short period of time.” 3. Some children raise their Rd. Sc. on a standard- 
ized test 1.4 mo. within the year. 
4. Pupils are able to concentrate much longer. 


What is the controlled reader? 


The controlled reader, a modified filmstrip projector, 
is primarily a device for developing maximum skill in 


silent reading. 


B.L.S. Documentary Film Catalog 


In honor of the Jamestown Festival 
celebrating the 350th Anniversary of the 
founding of the first colony in the United 
States and to assist in greater understand- 
ing of the inseparable bonds of common 
thought and practice which link the 
United States and Britain today, British 
Information Services has prepared a spe- 
cial catalog of documentary films about 
Britain and the Commonwealth. 

The 24-page catalog contains complete 
descriptions of nearly 100 16mm sound 
films, both in black and white and color, 
under the following headings: Britain— 
Royal, ancient and up-to-date; London— 
“The Flower of Cities All”; England— 
“This Other Eden, Demi-Paradise”; Bon- 
nie Scotland; Wild Wales; The Other 
Ireland; The Commonwealth Today; 


Filmstrips are available ranging from the readiness 
level to the college level at Educational Developmental 


Laboratories, Inc., 15 Washington Place, New York. 


Audio Visual News 


Africa Today; Asia Today; In the West- 
ern Hemisphere; Atoms, Rockets, Air- 
planes, etc.; Art and Drama; Books, 
Music and Dance. 

Copies may be obtained free of charge 
from British Information Services, New 
York 20, N. Y., or any of its specially 
appointed film libraries across the coun- 
try. A-V 23 


“The Story of Television” 
Free Loan 16mm Sound Film 


The Story of Television, how the pio- 
neering efforts of the Radio Corporation 
of America created, developed and’ in- 
troduced the nation’s all electronics TV 
system, is now available for the first time 
on film. A unique aspect of this 27 
minute, 16mm sound free loan film is 


the fact that it is presented in black and 
white, and color exactly as you see it on 
a compatible color television receiver. 

The Story of Television is an engros+ 
ing study of how science made television 
a working reality. David Sarnoff tells of 
the early research and experiments it 
the 1920’s when the idea of TV was first 
conceived. In an exciting and exacting 
fashion the audience is shown the fit 
successful picture tube, the first exper 
mental TV station, the problems of im 
proving picture quality and reducing the 
size and cost of components at the tran 
mitting and receiving end, the function of 
mobile units. 

Actual scenes from many eventful TV 
firsts are also included such as President 
Roosevelt opening the New York World's 
Fair, the visit of the King and Queen @ 
England, the 1940 Republican Conver 
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tion in Philadelphia. Animated diagrams 
demonstrate simply and understandably 
how a TV camera converts electronic 
beams into a picture. 

Junior and senior high schools and 
colleges can obtain The Story of Tele- 
sision on a free loan basis (no charge 
except transportation ) from the Institute 
of Visual Training, 40 East 49th Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. A colorful brochure 
and order form will be sent on request. 

A-V 24 


New RCA Screen Allows 
TV, Movie Viewing in Lighted Rooms 


Experimental development by the 
Radio Corporation of America of a radi- 
cally new type of picture screen that 
makes possible the viewing of television 
and motion pictures in artificially or natu- 
rally lighted rooms, theatres, and audi- 
toriums was disclosed recently. 

Dr. George L. Beers, an RCA engineer- 
ing executive who developed the screen, 
described and demonstrated the develop- 
ment before the convention of the So- 
ciety of Motion Picture and Television 
Engineers, at the Ambassador Hotel, in 
October 1956. 

“This experimental RCA screen,” he 
told his audience “makes possible in- 
creases of up to 20-to-1 in picture con- 
trast under adverse ambient light condi- 
tions, and has produced, in tests, startling 
results in the reproduction of both tele- 
vision and motion pictures.” 

Although RCA has not as yet estab- 
lished any commercial plans for the ex- 
perimental screen, Dr. Beers said that 
numerous tests conducted in various loca- 
tions under a variety of ambient light 
conditions indicate the screen’s potential 
for presentation of TV and motion pic- 
tures in lighted schoolrooms, homes, show- 
rooms, and theatres, and for special appli- 
cations, such as observation of airborne 
and ground-based radarscopes. 

The RCA development, known as a di- 
tectional viewing device, is similar in 
structure to a honeycomb, consisting of 
a network of tiny, interconnecting cells. 
The device is fabricated with aluminum 
foil, .00l-inch thin, and cell width, 
length, and depth can be varied to pro- 
duce a range of viewing angles. 

For motion picture use, Dr. Beers ex- 
plained, the directional viewing device 
can be mounted directly in front of the 
theatre or home-movie screen, or can be 
fabricated complete wtih a backing screen. 
For television use, with both direct-view 
and projection-type TV receivers, the de- 
vice would be positioned directly in front 
of the receiver. 

“The RCA honeycomb screen,” Dr. 
Beers said, “gives promise of a relatively 
simple and economical solution to the 
problem of reproducing television and 
motion pictures under conditions of ad- 
verse ambient light—the light, direct or 
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reflected, from sources other than the 
picture-producing equipment.” A-V 25 


Recorder Head Maintenance 
Kit Offered by EMC 


A head maintenance kit for tape re- 
corder owners has been announced by 
EMC Recordings Corporation, St. Paul 6, 
Minnesota. The kit, priced at $1.50, con- 
tains Long Life Cleaner and Long Life 
Lubricant, each in a two-ounce bottle. 
Special brush applicators are . supplied 
with the kit, as well as a complete head 
maintenance instruction manual. 

Long Life Cleaner is designed to keep 
tape recorder heads free from gradual 
accumulations of dirt, grease, dust and 
magnetic oxide and binder. The thinnest 
deposit of contaminants on the head can 
cause a measurable high frequency loss. 
Changes in level independent of fre- 
quency can also occur when severe build- 
ups have been allowed to accumulate. 
The cleaner is also said to effectively re- 
move grease and oil from capstan and 
pressure roller, a source of wow and 
flutter. 

Unlike carbon tetrachloride, which dis- 
solves resins used to cement head lami- 
nations, Long Life Cleaner is a mixture 
of several harmless solvents, each chosen 
for its specific action on the contami- 
nants commonly deposited on tape 
machines. 

Long Life Lubricant, when applied to 
recorder heads, is said to prolong head 
life up to 200%. The thin layer of the 
special silicone lubricant effects the low- 
est possible friction between tape and 
head, thereby reducing wear. In addition, 
the problem of squeal or frequency 
modulation distortion is eliminated or 
greatly reduced. Long Life Lubricant 
is also suitable for neutralizing oozing 
adhesive in sticky magnetic tape splices. 

A-V 26 


School Supplies and Equipment 
(Continued from page 356) 


New Painting, Craft Medium 


Here is a case where a happy dis- 
covery has become a very valuable asset 
to the art teacher concerned with children 
of the elementary grade level. 

It has been found that Prang Powder 
Tempera Colors, a standard art material 
in schools, can be mixed with the popular 
household Sta-Flo Liquid Laundry 
Starch to produce a superior school 
painting and craft medium. 

This Prang-Sta-Flo painting mixed 
paint can be easily used in a variety of 
delightful combinations and, best of all, 
it costs much less than ready packaged 
colors produced for the same usage. 

Another important feature of this 
Prang-Sta-Flo medium is the fact that 
colors will not spill or drip off the brush. 





Cleaning, too, is easier—colors wash out 
as easily as Liquid Starch alone. 

Among the number of ways this color 
starch combination can be used are by 
brush, stencil, silk screen and the most 
popular of all, finger painting. 
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It has proven excitingly adaptable for 
easel painting, play props (indoor or out- 
door), modeling, holiday settings and 
countless other creative crafts. 

Descriptive literature giving full de- 
tails and many idea suggestions can be 
had by writing The American Crayon 
Company of Sandusky, Ohio, or the Staley 
Company of Decatur, Illinois, or their 
many representatives. SS&E 30 
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(Spirit or Direct process) 


CONTINENTAL PRE-PRINTED 
CARBON MASTERS 
available in these subjects: 

e ENGLISH 
PHONICS 
SEASONS 
SCIENCE 
ARITHMETIC 
READING 
OUTLINE MAPS 
SOCIAL STUDIES 
HEALTH - Jr. HIGH 
GUIDANCE - Jr. High 


Write For Free Catalog 
of 86 Liquid Duplicating titles 
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Book Reviews 


(Continued from page 392) 


or high-school teachers. The pres- 
entation of “Seasons Come and Go” 
gives a vivid account of the life 
and times and the achievements of 
the courageous American woman, 
Elizabeth Seton, who became a 
Sister of Charity and initiated the 
movement known as the parochial 
school system in the United States. 
In six scenes the author unfolds the 
whole wonderful story which began 
at Emmitsburg like a mustard seed, 
and has since grown into a large 
vigorous’ tree, spreading _its 
branches from coast to coast in the 
United States of America. 

“A Court, a Queen and a Church” 
transports us to Hungary in the 
eleventh century introducing us to 
King Stephen and his  grand- 
children. Comparing the Hungary 
as described in the daily press with 
the Hungary of Medieval times, 
both audience and actors become 
aware of the ravages wrought by 
the intervening centuries. 

“Christmas in a Mountain 
Chapel” gives exact historical in- 
formation about life in colonial 
America and also depicts a back- 
ground of court life in Russia and 
Holland in the late 1700's. Prince 
Demetrius Gallitzen is the center 
of interest in the playlet which re- 
veals his life as a missionary priest 
in the Allegheny Mountains of 
Pennsylvania after he had re- 
nounced his title as a Russian 
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prince, preferring to serve God in 
obscurity in the mountains. 

The three plays give the actors 
and actresses a splendid opportu- 
nity for wholesome self expression 
and at the same time teach the 
audience many practical lessons in 





tues, thus making Catholics moe 
conscious of our religion's greg 
heritage. 
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